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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


\i IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
ree AY, ist APRIL next, the Senate will proceed 
elect Examiners in the following departments : 


Salaries, Present Examiners. 
1751. T. B. Burcham, Esq. M.A. 
(Rev. Prof. Honsisite, M.A. 

754. 1G. B, Jerrard, a | B.A. 

v. H. Alford, 
. B. Burcham, oan 


a'r. MR. 
hk Langua ° r ow. Delile. “ay 
i a The Perch sab 204, Rev. Dr. Biallob ‘otzky. 
>in The Hebrew Text of the ee W. Deuke. 1A 
Old Testament, the Greek Text fC soy ia T — 3° A. 
the New Tetenent, « and — LRey. T. Stone, 
tare History . 
Laws. = if 
in Laws and Jurisprudence... S0l. ¥ 9 F, Genres, Esq. M.A. 
Mepictxe. 
mein the Practice of Medicine. 175. { Aenender Toevdin, Bog 
in Surgery 75. Vacant. 
gael and Physiology.. 175l. Prof. sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Se om a. ara-\ 1004, Prof.T.RymerJones,F.R.S. 
tive 
me in J Mater an the ies) 100, Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
afants . 
mein Mele Sodion and Phar- \ 1001, (Jonatha + Esq. 


may 
The poesent Beominess are ny and intend to offer them- 
re-election. 
HH must announce their names to the Registrar on or 


* By ones of the Senate, ; 
Mareh 3rd, 1846. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


ECTURES on the SOMAN CONSTITU- 
TION. — PROFESSOR TONG, at will commence his 

mse of Lectures on the ROMAN NSTITUTION, on Friday, | 
Mareh 13th, at Senne tl 4 ae every Friday, at the 
i . Fee, £1. 





ECORATIV E ART SOCIET Y, 11, Davies- 
street, Berkeley-square.—At the General Meeting on Wed- 
neaday, next & Fauet, cuntetning Ideas on the Developement of 
res r. Dwyer. 
eee — a i C. LAUGHER, Hon. See. 


17, Sussex- place, Kensington. 


AY SOCIETY, instituted 1844._The Members 
are informed that the Phe cae OF JOHN RAY,’ 
ing the third volume for the x year, an and STEENSTRUP *ON 
THE ALTERNATION "OF GEN ONS,’ being the first 
volume for the second year, are now rene Members will receive 
copies of both works on forwarding their subscriptions to the 
Secretary, 28, Old Burlington-street, London. 
As soon as the number of members ts to one th the 
Council have determined to reprint the first volume of = first 
# issue, which is now outof print. The number of members 
at present nearly 800, Persons desirous of becoming subscribers 
for may obtain immediately Part I. of Alder and 
Hanoock’s * Brit: tish Nudibranchiate Mollusca,” and the ‘ Memorials 
ofJohn Ray.’ The works for the second and third year, including 
Part II. of Alder and Hancock's * British Nudibranchiate Mol- 
lusea, with thirteen illustrations, imperial 4to,; Meyen’s *Geo- 
Cy Ob Plants ;’ Burmeister * On the Organization of Trilobites,’ 
ieubent ha "plates of the author; a Volume of Botanical 
and Papers translated from the German, with numerous 
tie sr _ state of forwardness, and will be speedily ready for 











the Council have determined on publishing the following 
¥ 1. A Continuation of Alder and Hancock’s Nudi- 
branchiate, we Pentel ond coloured illustrations.—2. Reports 
on the Progress of Natural H ars The Bibliotheca Rockegion 
of Professor ww The Published and Unpublished Letters 
of John Ray,—5, A Translation, with Notes, of Aristotle's History 
of Animela6. Linngus’s Travels in Sweden, from the Swedish. 
Subscribers of one guinea annually are entitled to copies of ail 
oo a peed Pay in he ous, on sending their 
ions by post ice order or cheque to the Secretary, with 
directions how may be sent, will have them forwarded. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M. 
%, Old Burlington-street. D., Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LON DON, 4, Trefalgar- -square, 
potarins: roms by Authority of Parliam 
1.RHL. the DUKE of CAMBRIT IDGE. 
The List te current year will CLOSE on the 3ist instant. 
Subscribers will receive for each Le paid, besides the chance 
= p valavie work of Art, an impression of a line en- 
* by Lightfoot, En the picture by Mr. H. O'Neil, 
= Daughter ond, = opaition to this, a series of designs 
» le expressly for the ety by Mr. G. EL 
ive of Campbell's ‘Gertrude of Wy he _— 
Py a :. Honorary 
_____—iLEWIS POCOCK, _§ Secretaries. 


Se 
10 NOBLEMEN, FAMILIES, OR INVALIDS GOING 
ABROAD. 


AN R -D., » Licentiate of the Royal College of 
ans, London, OFFERS HIS SERVICES AS 

PaystciAl ax to either of the above mentioned, during Ick tour, 
x climate, aod a limited period. The highest testi- 


be offered.—Apply by lett 
Tethers ites North- ney Brighton ~< — ae Ee, 











E> DUCATION AT GENEVA.—The departure | _ 
4 of Mr. S. R. Shepherd, English eer f the Protestant 
WI Tiqs Establishment of Messrs. CH. & A. TSEDERICHS 
GENEVA, offers _to those parents, a Sa to confide their 
phan to the above Establishment, a ‘favourable opportunity of 
sending them to Geneva. Although Mr. Shepherd is desirous of 
leaving England about the middle of March, he would prolong his 
stay for some time, if parents should find the above-named period 
too short. The pupils will not only receive a strictly religious 
education, but as Messrs. Diederichs (Germans) have French, 
English, and Italian Masters residing in their Establishment, 
they will have every opportunity of becoming proficient in the 
modern languages.— Every information, as well as the most satis- 
factory references, will be given by Mr. 8. R. Shepherd, 20, Marl- 
borough-square, Chelsea, London. 
M ETROPOLITAN INSTITUTION for 
pm ASES of the EAR, Bi and VOCAL OR- 
GANS, kville-street, Piccadilly.— Mr. YEARSLEY’S PRAC- 
TICAL SEMONSTRATIONS of the Pathology and Operative 
Surgery of the Throat, Palate, Nose, and Ear, will recommence on 
Wednesday, 18th March, atl ‘o'clock, at his Residence, 15, Sack- 
ville-row. Free to medical men on presenting their cards, and to 
students on terms which may be ascertained of Mr. Yearsley, 
between the hours of 11 and 2 o'clock. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreren and GENERAL 


©). Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes os receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Win , &c.; and also 








| to forward Effects to all parts of the W ore ail Commissions 


with which J. A. G. may intrusted, will be executed with the 


| utmost attention and a inery aud on terms that will insure 


him future favours.- vist of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
ents, and every we ny may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


| Old Jewry. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 


ON ESSRS. MACLURE, MACDONALD and 
Ps 


MACGREGOR, General Lithographers, beg to call atten- 
tion to a peculiar feature in their system of conducting business, 
namely, their having a large and permanent staff of Assistants, in 
all the varied departments of the Art, on THE PREMISES ; which 


| arrangement, they submit, gives a force and effect to immediate 
| production unattainable by “other means, and which is obviously 


of great advantage to those who may require their services, inde- 
pendent altogether of the excellency of their work. 

London Establishment, Saville House, #, Leicester-square ; 
Leg Establishment, 18, Fenwick-street ; Glasgow Establish: 
ment, . Buchanan-street. 

Vacancies for two Pupils—one in the Writing, the other in the 
Artistical Department. 


IRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF 

/ CREDIT.—The LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues Circular Notes for the use of Travellers and Residents on 
the Continent. These Notes are payable at every important place 
in Europe, and thus enable a Traveller to vary his route without 
inconvenience ; no expense is incurred except the price of the 
stamp, and when cashed no charge is made for commission. 

For the convenience of the public these Notes may be obtained 
either at the Head Office of the London and Westminster Bank, in 
Lothbury ; or at the Branches of the Bank, viz.: 1, St. James's- 
square ; 213, High Holborn; 4, Stratford- -place, Oxford- street ; 3, 
Wellington-street, Bereash ; and i? ; High- x goa Whitechapel. 


order e Boar 
JAMES wi Lul re & i 1 BA Re, General Manager. 


TO a. i CONNOISSEURS OF WORKS 
/ ART IN METAL. 
1 URROWS & THOMS, Operative Chemists 
and Electro-Metallurgists, 289, Strand, nearly opposite 
Surrey-street, inform Collectors and Artists having Antique Gems, 
Medals, Chasings, Engraved Plates, &c. which they may wish 
copied, that they can have them multiplied by the Flectrotype 
process, with the most perfect accuracy, without injuring the 
originals, and in confidence. Engraved seals and wax impressions 
of Arms and Crests copied and mounted for the use of different 
members of a family. Ladies and gentlemen rendered proficient 
in this beautiful art in two practical lessons. 
Messrs. B. & T. invite inspection of their large Collection of 
Eiectrolypee, including most of the celebrated Gems, and Heads 
ublic Men, of which copies may be had in gold, silver, or 
re a or impressions in wax, plaster, or metal, for copying. They 
also keep a large stock of the A paratus and Chemicals best 
adapted for B san above process, and for Electro-gilding and Plating. 
Instruction also , in the Electro-deposition of Metals for 
manufacturi pod nee mges 
Electrical, Galvanic, and Electro-Magnetic Apparatus, both for 
practical and —Sr use. 
The Trade supplied. 














Sales bp Auction. 


PALL MALL. 
THREE PICTURES by WILLIAM V ay DERVELDE, and 
many others of high quality. 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at 


the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, March 1), at 1 
precisely, 


A COLLECTION of FINE PICTURES, of 
the ITALIAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS, in- 
cluding a Calm, and two Naval Engagements, all genuine works 
of William Vandervelde, which for very many years past have 
adorned the walls of acountry mansion, and never before offered to 
competition by auction ; the Head of St. Mark and St. Sebastian, 
both by Rubens; a pair of Mythological Subjects, by Nicolo 
Poussin ; the —" of the Virgin, a work of great merit, by 
Caracei ; 3,2 Pair of Bolognese Landscapes, a yfnaruing seene, by 
dt; by Hackaert and Vandervelde ; a very 








ASL LADY'S MAID.—A y oung Person, respec- 
capacity, her nnested, wishes for a Te- engagement in the above 
been accustomed to the duties of the situation, 
ded, and has no objection to town or country, 
desirous of a faithful, intelligent servant 
m she would be an acquisition, at the same 
— Ty would A Loughibro' onan i s, Apply to 
Mon —< ro’, or to E. 8., Miss Green 


road. Loudon, A situation as Nore 





| urve 


fine i *t Tilbourg’ $ pencil ; a Féte Champetre, by Vincker- 
boom ; one by Nicholas Maes ; and many of unquestionable merit 
by the followi ing great and favourite Masters : 
Pordenone Rubens Ww.v —— elde Vernet 
Caravaggio Jordaens Hackae Van Goyen 
= Veronese — N. M —y Boucher 
Carace' ~ Vanderneer 
a ‘. N. Poussin Van Haestel 
iso, the usée Trengaise, 4 tom. cneantly bound. — May be 
viewed two days price, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 14, 
reek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. “ 





12th of March, 


Glazed Cases and 
Catalogues had. 


stamp, addressed 
Cavendish-square. 


TO MINER ALOGISTS. 


Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 


Te E CABINET of MINERALS of a 
WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR, containing many fine spe- 
cimens of Rare Substances, and several valuable Meteorites, &e. 5 


Cabinets.— —May be viewed the day prior, and 





Holles-street. 


| ULL’S NEW DUPLICATE CATALOGUE, 


containing the Popular Works withdrawn from the Library 
at very reduced prices, 


Is sang READY. 


Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to orders inclosing one 


Mr. Bull, Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 





The Year.. 
Half Year 


a 
wy ithe Addenda f ow ase is now vendly. 


rPERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
26, HoLies-street, CAVENDISH-SQUARB, 


Established 1826, 
£3 3 0 i 40 os tate te 
4 " 4 . as ¢ : 6 
° $13 4 





at 4 guineas. 





Qik R.SALE’'S DEFENCE of JELLALABAD, 
Dedicated. 


by Command, to ary MAJESTY. 
By SIR ROBERT SALE 


The work is just ready for rh a and will contain 2% 
plates, with a short Description by Lady Sale of her Imprison- 
ment, &c. Printed with tints on half-sheet imperial, half-bound, 


Coloured and mounted 4 original Drawings, 10 guineas. Sub- 
scribers’ Names receiv: 
Hullmandel & Ww ‘alton, 49, Great Marlborough-street. 





case, 58, 


9s.; in case, 


case, 1, 10s, 


CHINA. 


London: Wm. H. 
cently published, from Surveys, the following Maps :— 


INDIA, inclading the Punjab, &c. 6 sheets, 
22 12s, Gd. ; in case, 31. 13s. 6d, 
INDIA, 2 dee 18s. in case, 25s. 
WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOSTAN, 
THE PUNJAB, &c. 4 sheets, 14 lis. 6d. ; incase, 22 5s, 
AFFGHANISTAN, THE PUNJAB, and 
Neighbouring Countries. 1 sheet, 9s. ; in case, 12s. 


ROUTES in INDIA. 1 sheet, 9s.; in case, 12s. 
OVERLAND ROUTES to INDIA. 1 sheet, 


SEAT OF WAR IN THE PUNJAB. 
LLEN’S SKETCH MAP of the PUNJAB 
P. and SIKH TERRITORY, drawn by John Walker, G 
pher to the Honourable East India Company, to illustrate the 
Operations of the Army of the Sutledge. One sheet, 4s; ina 


Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street ; who have re- 


INDIA. oe CHINA. 2 sheets, 1/. Is; in 


1 sheet, 8s. ; in case, 11s. 





scriptions, &c. 


London: Longman 
Oxford; 





Lately published, in 3 vols, 8vo, 2/, 8. 


SSARY OF TERMS 


A ,&L0 
4 USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


With a CHRONOLOGICAL TARLE and a General Index, 
illustrated by Firreen Huxprep Examp es, facsimiles of In- 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Abridged. 


The 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITE CTURE, 


With some Ropers pen Ecclesiastical Furniture. 


, Architect. 


LB 
Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Examples. 
_Oxford : John Henry Parker. _London : D. Bogue, leet-street, | 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AN D IRELAND. 
is day is published, 


Thi 
The THIRD EDITION. ‘of No. L, Cy ag os a 38 Weoteuta, 
and Three Etchings by the I 
HE A RCH-EOLOGICAL “JOURNAL, 
Published under the direction of the Cenrrat Committar ov 
The BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
On the 31st of March will be published, 
THE SECOND VOLUME, price 11s. cloth. 
Also, a me EDITION of the ¥ RST VOLUME. 


paring for publication, 


PROCEEDINGS of the ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE, 


At their Meeting at Winch temb ; including 
The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of W INCHESTER 





CATHEDRAL. 
By Proresson Wiis. 


Lately pultished, Le wy the direction % bee same Committee, 
cut. 


ice 10s, 6d., wit! 


THE ARCHITECTURAL “HISTORY OF 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


By ae Wi.tts, 


d G. Bell 
Ti, Parker.’ Canibelige, Delaktoae 
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JORTIN’S REMARKS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
2 volumes, 8vo. 20s. bound in cloth, 
EMARKSon ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
By_JOHN JORTIN, D.D., late Archdeacon of London, 

&c. &c. Edited, with copious Notes, and an Account of the Life 
and Writings of the Author, by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapsid€ ; and may be pro- 
cured by order of all Booksellers. 


THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
Ina very handsome volume, square 16mo. price 7s. 6d. bound in 


cloth, 
HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK, illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings. The 7th edition. 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and Bowder. 
& Kerby, Oxford-street : where may be had, just published, wit 
entirely New Cuts, THE GIKL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. CHILD. 
‘he 13th edition. pe 
LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 9s, bound in cloth. 
N ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UN- 
DERSTANDING. By JOHN LOCKE, Gent. With the 
Notes and Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his 
Doctrine of Ideas. 30th edition, carefully revised and compared 
with the best copies. 
London: pri for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers. 











In 1 vol 12mo. price 2s. 
T POTOTIAIAEIA, or First Instruction in Greek; 
being a Course of Lessons so arranged as to require no pre- 
vious study of the Grammar. 
By CHARLES WHITE, M.A. of Peter House, Cambridge. 
ese Lessons were compiled to fill up a chasm in elementary 
instruction, to furnish a course of reading, lessous, and exercises, 
which would not require a previous study of the Grammar. 





Though the Grammar need not precede these Lessons, it must 
strictly accompany them, that the pupil may be prepared for the 
study of more advanced works.”— Author's Preface. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher. 
Just published, 8vo. 16s, 
A COMPANION to the Fourth Edition of a 
GLOSSARY of TERMS used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 
and Gothic Architecture ; containing a Chronological Table and a 
General Index, with Le Keux’s Plates to Britton’s Architectural 
Dictionary, and Woodcuts of Inscriptions, &e. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. London: D. Bogue. 





Now ready, THE 
TEW NAVY LIST, and GENERAL RE- 
CORD of SERVICES of the ROYAL NAVY and ROYAL 
MARINE FORCES. 

This work, originally compiled by the late Commander HAUL- 
TAIN, R.N., has been reconstructed, corrected, and enlarged by 
JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq. K.N. Greenwich Hospital, and wiil 
henceforth be published half-yearly, at 7s. 6d., in good binding, in- 
stead of quarterly, at 6s. 

The improvements are numerous and important, comprising 
among others a new and complete Index, wherein the Name, Rank, 
Seniority, and present occupation of every Officer in the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines are given in one Alphabetical List. ~ 

Among the additions are now first introduced not only the Ser- 
vices of the Royal Marines, but also the Scientific and other spe- 
cial Services of Naval and Marine Officers, to which department 
farther Contribations are requested. 

London: published by Parker, Furnivall & Parker, Military 
Library, Whitehall, to whom Communications for the Editor may 

dre: . The New Navy List may be obtained of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 


15, Skinner-street, Snowhill, March, 1816, 
T. B. SHARPE has the pleasure to announce the following 
Works as now ready. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. THOMAS BOWDLER. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS, 
on the Privileges, Responsibilities, and Duties of Members 
of the Gospel Covenant—Septuagesima—Lent—Passion Week. 
vol. post 8vo. price 7s, 6d, cloth. 
N.B. The First Volume for ADVENT—CHRISTMAS—EPI- 
PHANY, may still be had. 





It. 

THE DRUIDESS; a Tale of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, Illustrated with 3 Wood Engravings. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
oloth extra. 

“This isa tale which will obtain extensive popularity. A high- 
toned morality pervades every page; it is touchingly told, and 
rivets the attention from first to last.”—fra, 

“A beautiful tale in the best style of German fiction—simple, 
earnest, graphic, appealing to the finest sympathies of our nature. 
ri ga y printed and got up, and well suited for a present.”— 

ritic, 


“ Not only is ‘ The Druidess’ a charming story, but there is a 
deep and pure moral beneath its surface, which will be read with 
deep interest and benefit by every one.”—Ox/ford Herald, 

Ill. 


SHEETS on SACRED SUBJECTS. 
No. 1. BAPTISM.—No., 2. The SUPPER of the LORD (in a few 


days). 
Price 3s. each. To Subscribers of One Guinea, 2s. each. 
Executed in Tinted Lithography, from Original Drawings, in- 
closed in appropriate Arabesque, with Labels containing passages 
from Scripture, the Catechism, and Services of the Church. 
No.3. YOUNG CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST. (Will 
i be published shortly,) 
Subscriptions can be paid to, or the Sheets obtained from the 


ublisher. 
N.B. A Key to the above will be published shortly, 


IV. 
THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. A Tale of the 
Third Century. With Frontispiece, from Design by ©. H. 
WEIGALL. 1 vol. feap. cloth. 
v. 
NEW WORK BY MISS RODWELL. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST STEP to SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. By ANNE RODWELL, Authoress of‘ First Step to 
English History,’* Juvenile Pianist.’ &c. With 10 elegant Illus- 

ions, from Designs by C. H. WEIGALL. 
vi. 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
GEOGRAPHY in VERSE; Enctanp and 


Wares. Forthe Use of Schools. Price 2d. each; or ls, 6d. per 
dozen—(a Specimen Copy sent for three postage stamps). 
" y the same Author, 

ASTRONOMY in VERSE; The Sonar Sys- 
tem. For the Useof Schools. Price 1d. each; or 9d. per dozen—(a 
Specimen Copy sent for two postage stamps). 

R., 2 seeneed by oe Publisher, = S. Raa. ot pn 
reet, Snew-hill ; or by any of his nts, as adyertised on the 
back of the Wrapper to his’ London Magazine,’ 


“‘ A most remarkable production.”—Spectator. 


and Military Gazette. 


DickINson 


In a few days will be ready, the Reprint of 


THE SPANISH LADYE’S 


By LADY DALMENY. 


LOVE. 


REVIEWS: 


** A most beautiful work, and charmingly got up.”—Literary Gazette. 
“* It far surpasses, for mingled taste and splendour, anything of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Court 
‘* A series of pictures which places her (Lady Dalmeny) amongst the most talented designers of the day.”—y, 


& Son, 114, New Bond-street. 





lod 


on 


8. SHELLEY'S POETICAL 


10. 
ii. 
12. 





CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 
. DARLEY’S BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
COLERIDGE'’S MASSINGER and FORD. 

. HUNT'S WYCHERLEY, 


. TYRWHITT’S CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
6. TODD'S SPENSER’S WORKS. 
7. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 


————___ 
Just published, price 16s. cloth, 


GIFFORD’S BEN JONSON’S WORKS, 


A New Edition.—Also, 
16s. cloth, or 32s. morocco. 

2 vols. 32s. 
l6s. 
CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, &c. 


16s. 


16s., or 32s. morocco, 
16s., or 32s. morocco. 
20s., or 36s. moroced, 


WORKS. 10s. 6d. 


9. DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. | lés. 
—— MISCELLANIES of LITERATURE. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 
BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


14s. 
lds. 
12s, 








Joure: 
** The most beautiful and elegant, the loveliest and most fascinating production of the season—it is a paragon” 


ving Bi 
Sai 
** A work of great elegance, produced with gorgeous effect, yet in perfect taste and in admirable harmony."—Art-Unig 

Price of the Work, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, bound, 22. 12s. 6d. 
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J. H. Newman, 
the Rev. J. ©. ¢ 
London. 2 vol: 
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scenery and antiquities."—Literary Gazette. 





Now ready, a New Edition, in imperial 4to. with upwards of 40 Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, 3,4 


MR. ALLAN’S PICTORIAL TOUR IN 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


“A most artist-like and interesting work, full of beautiful views, and interspersed with many charming wooden 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMaNs. 


THE 





BIOG 


LITERARLA : 

Second Volum 
WRIGHT, M. 
» France. 










A 







CREA’ 


| AGENCY of G 








MRS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FPAMILY LIBRARY, 
In MONTHLY VOLUMES, neatly bound, price FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 


VOLUME L, 


y f vv 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 

Will be published March Ist. 
‘We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could bin 
our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ 


should buy it for their Wives ; Fathers, for their Daughters ; Brothers, for their Sisters.”—Methodist Magazine. 
Fisuer, Son & Co. Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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and women of all classes, and many climes. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION—UNIFORMLY WITH 


Just completed, in 10 vols. feap. 8vo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes from Designs and Sketches by the late Thom 
Stothard, R.A.; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry Warren, Esq., &c., price 3/. cloth, 


MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Collective Edition, r 


evised and corrected by MRS. BRAY. 


*,* The volumes separately, each containing a complete work, price 6s., as follows :— 
1, Toe Wurre Hoops, ( With Por- 
trait and General Preface). 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


5, Tue Taba. 

6, WARLEIGH. 

7, TRELAWNY. 

8, TRIALS oF THE Heart. 
9, Henry pE Pomeroy. 


Vol, 10, CourTENAY OF WALREDDON. 


* To give a description in detail of these works, or now to criticise yery minutely their merits, 
So many notices have appeared in the public journals and in periodical publications more immediatel, 
purposes, in testimony of their value, and the public have so fully corroborated them by their patronage of th 
authoress, that little remains but to concur with previous praises of her remarkable talent, her acquiremen 
genius. She has great powers of description, can draw with equal freedom of outline, and paint with eq 
colour, the scenes of moral life and the grandeur of baronial halls, the merry games of tournament, the port 
She can do what is of still higher value as a literary quali 
deduce a moral from incidents apparently presented only to please, and, at the same time that she deligh 
ing, instructs without the austerity of dictation.”—Times. 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. By R. 


NCH, M.A. Vicar of Itchen Stoke,” Hants, 
CHENEY pyrinity, King’s College, London, and Examining 
teapiain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Svo. 12s, 


By the same Author, 
NOTES on the PARABLES. 
Edition, 12s. 


The FITNESS of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE for UNFOLDING the SPIRITUAL LIFE of MAN, 
The Hulsean Lecture for 1845. 8vo. 5s. 


EXPOSITION of the SERMON on 


the MOUNT, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine, with 
Observations. 3s. 6d. 


Second 





Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen, 


The GOSPEL-NARRATIVE, accord- 


ing to the Authorized Text of the Evangelists, without Repetition 


ion. With a Continuous Exposition, Marginal Proofs in 
to Sg Big briefly collected from the best Critics and Com- 
mentators. By the Rev. JOHN FORSTER, M.A. Her Majesty's 
Second Edition, super royal 8vo. 16s, 





MODERN HAGIOLOGY; an Exa- 
yn of the Nature and Tendency of some = Aeete and De- 
mienal W orks lateny | ee under the Sanction of the =~ 
J. H. Newman, the dr. Pusey, and the Rev. F. Oakeley. 
the Rev. J. ©. GosTHW AITE, M.A. Rector of St. Mary-at- ai, 
2 vols. feap. Svo. 98, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
VICA 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANN 
LITERARIA : a Literary History of the United Kingdom. The 
Second Volume, vo. 128, AnoGio-Norman Periop. By THOS. 
HT, M.A. Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. 
Lately published, the First Volume, 


ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 





CREATION by the IMMEDIATE 


4 are Y of GOD, as OPPOSED to CREATION by NATURAL 
> LA 
Natural History of Creation.’ 


being a Kefutation of the Work entitled * Vestiges of the 
By THOMAS MONCK MASON, 
BA, Post dvo. Ss, 





INDICATIONS of the CREATOR— 


| Theological Extracts "7 the History at Faticouhy of the In- 


e Rev. Prof. WELL, Master of 
Second Edition, with an Additional 


ductive Sciences. By 


By the same Author, 


Of a LIBERAL EDUCATION in 


) GENER AL, and with Particular Reference to the leading Studies 
Ys, 


of the University of Cambridge. 


The PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. Second Edition, 5s, 





The LIFE of HERODOTUS DRAWN 


» OUT FROM HIS BOOK. Pee sg from the German of Pro- 


fessor DAHLMANN. By G. V. COX, 
the University of Oxford. Post 8yo, 5s, 


A LIFE of ARISTOTLE. By the 


Rey. J. W. BL: PRESLEY. 1. M. f. slate Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Vo. 


M.A. Esquire Bedell in 





PRACTICAL GEODESY; compris- 


ing Chain 7 und the Use of Garveving Instoumente, together 
_riemmemetatcnl, rs wy and Maritime Sur- 
Yeying. By WILLIAMS, C.E. 3. The Second 
tion, 8vo, with aes Illustrations, 12s, "ia 
Poe This Fdition contains new Chapters on 1 
and Estate Surveying. r ae oa, De, 





LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, de- 


liversd at King’s College, by the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A. F.RS. 
te Professor of Astronomy in the College. Second Edition, with 
Iustrations, 5s, 6d, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 6¢., of 


MECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS. 





EUCLID’'S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


RETRY ; chiefly from the Text of Dr. SIMSON ; with Explana- 
Kota, Geometrical Exercises from the Senate-House, and 
ination Papers ; and a Brief Outline of the History 

ae. ol ROBERT’ POTTS, M.A. Trinity College, Cam 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WORKS. 


steal 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


100 Parts, and 9 VoLumgs have appeared, with 100 Steel 
and 1400 Wood Lllustrations. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


216 Weekly Numbgrs, and 54 Monthly Paxrts, have 
appeared. 


Ill. 


SIR W. SCOTT’S POETRY, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
12 Weekly Numbers, and 3 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Part L. and Numper I. will appear on 2nd March. 


All these PERIODICAL ISSUES will be 
Completed in NOVEMBER. 


The following are complete, and always ready. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Price 10s. 


Uniform with the People’s Editions of the WAVERLEY 
NovE.s and Porrry. 


IL 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 Volumes, Edition 1829-1833. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Volumes, Edition 1841-1843. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


In 12 Vols., 6 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


SCOTT'S PROSE WRITINGS, 


SCOTT'S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Vil. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, 


3 Vols., 2 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


10 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 


R, CaDELL, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & Strongman, London. 


Monthly Parts, have appeared. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


RESEARCHES on MAGNETISM, and on 
certain ALLIED SUBJECTS, including a SU PPOSED NEW 
IMPON DERABLE. By BARON VON REICHENBACH. 
Translated and Abridged by WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Pro- 
ieee ofS hemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 8yo, 38. (Just 
published.) 

“ Berzelius has expressed himself in the same way as you have 
done ; and carries on with me a friendly and brisk correspondence 
on the subject of my researches, on which we may shortly expect a 
report from him to be laid before the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences.” — Author to the Translator, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BLOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY, Edited by WILLIAM 
SMITH, L.L.D. edium svo. with numerous engravings on 
wood. Vol. 1. price 36s, cloth. To be completed in three volumes, 


“This Dictionary, embracing, in a comparatively small com 
avast amount of information, and copious references to al the 
best modern sources, will, we confidently anticipate, prove of the 
highest utility to all who are interested in the study of antiquity.” 

Classical Museum. 


itl. 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
Third Edition, 8vo. with numerous Tables, 13s, cloth. 
“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 


kind extant in the English language.”—Journal of Education, No, ¥. 


IV. 


PARNELL’'S APPLIED CHEMISTRY, in 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With 
wood engravings and other illustrations. Vols. 1. and I1. svo. 
each 13s, 

GAS ILLUMINATION — PEER VATION OF 
DYEING, and CALICO PRINTIN 

ol, 1L.—GLASS—STARCH - aeons. Cc AOU TCHOUC— 
BORAX and the BORACIC LAGOONS—SOAP—SU LPHUR- 
and SULPHURIC ACID, and SODA. 


Vol. I. 
ery 


v. 


DR. GREGORY'S OUTLINES 
MISTRY, for the USE of STUDENTS. 


“This is beyond comparison the best introduction to Chemistry 
which has yet appeared. The directions for preparing substances 
are usually confined to the best method, so that brevity and select- 
ness are combined. The size and price of this little work, as well 
as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of Chemistry.” 

Lancet, 


of CHE- 


Feap. Svo, 12s, 


vi 
DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES on 
N ATU RAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL ARTS, 
A New Edition. With References and Notes. By the Rev. P. 
KELL AND, M.A. F.R.S. L. & E, Professor of Mathematics, &c. 
in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Svo. with 43 copperplates, 
It, 4a, 

“ All who seek information should know that Young is not 
merely a popular weer, but by far the most popular of those 
whose accuracy can relied on in a vast range of subjects, and 
who have actually it. through that range.”— Atheneum, 


Vil. 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative. Second Edition, revised 
ry ghout, and enlarged by the addition of 200 pages. svyo, 14s, 
cloth 


Vill. 


THE STEAM ENGINE, Explained and II- 
lustrated: with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 
Improvement, and its Application - ea and Railways: 
including also a Memoir of Watt. y Dr. LA NER. Seventh 
Edition. Illustrated by numerous AA = wuel and a por- 
trait of Watt. svo. cloth, 12s, 


IX. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHE- 
MISTRY, Second Series, The PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCI- 
PLES and GENERAL LAWS of the SCLENCE. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“The plan of the Letters is as simple and intelligible as their 
style. _The Author sets out with a general consideration of Che- 
F und of the rank to which it is entitled among the other 
reats shortly of chemical affinity and chemical equiva- 
pecan the symbols and formulz by which these affini- 
ties are expressed ; aan the atomic theory ; considers the re- 
lations of heat, light, electricity, and gravity to chemical force, and 
shows wherein these forces differ from what has been called the 
vital principle ; and lastly, discusses the transformations—fermen- 
tation, putrefaction, and de cay—which take place i in organic bodies 
when removed from the influence of vitality.”—Chambers’s Journal, 


x. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of ROME, from the First Punic War to the Death of Constantine. 
Including an Introductory Course on the Sources and Study of 
Roman History. Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D, 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 


“It is a book to become popular ; for, unlike the ‘Roman His- 
tory,’ it is almost entirely a narrative instead of a disquisition ; 
and indeed we know of no work where, in so small a compass, the 
reader will gain so distinct an idea of the leading pojnts of Nie« 
buhr’s critical principles as in the introductory letie 

Forge Quarterly Review, 


2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s, 


*,* Taylor § Walton's Catalogue will be sent, free of 
expense, to any one writing for it. 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY. 


1. 
A NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 


1. Leceypary Greece; 2. Grecian History to the Reign 
of PisistRatus at ATHENS.) By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


9 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY and 
RESEARCH within the ARCTIC REGIONS, from 1818 to 
the present time, in search of a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific: with Two Attempts to reach 
the North Pole. Abridged and arranged from the Official 
Narrative, with Occasional Remarks. By SIR JOHN 
BARROW, Bart., Author of ‘A Chronological History of 
Voyages into the Arctic Regions.’ With a Portrait of the 
Author, and Maps, 8vo. 15s. 


3. 
THE GEOLOGY of , RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and the URAL MOUNTAINS. By Sir ROD- 
ERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, R.G.S, With Coloured 
Maps, Sections, Plates of Fossils, &c. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


4. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES and 


TRIALS. Translated from the German of FEURBACH. 
By Lady DUFF GORDON. 8vo. 12s. 


oe 

THE MARLBOROUGH DES- 

PATCHES. Edited by Sir GEORGE MURRAY. Vols. LV. 
and V. With an Index. 8vo. 20s. each. 


6. 
MEMOIRS of the NAVAL LIFE 


and SERVICES of Admiral Sir PHILIP DURHAM, G.C.B. 
By his Nephew, Captain ALEXANDER MURRAY. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

lod 


‘e 
KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK of 
PAINTING—The German, FLEMisH, and DutcH ScHoots. 
Translated by A Lapy. With Notes by SIR EDMUND 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 12s. 


8. 
LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 
ELDON. With Selections from his Correspondence and 


Anecdote Book. By HORACE TWISS, one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


9. 
LETTERS from the BYE-WAYS of 


ITALY. By Mrs. HENRY STISTED. With Plates by 
Colonel StisteD. 8vo. 18s. 


10. 
CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against 


the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
CHURCH of ROME. Selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines. By Rey. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. 1. 8vo. l4s, 


ai. 
GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DE- 


CLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 
Rev. H. MILMAN. A New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
With 13 Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. (om March 12th. 


12. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. to 
the DEATH of GEORGE IL By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


13. 
THE FAIRY RING; a new Collec- 


tion of Tales and Stories from the German of Grimm. By 
J.E., TAYLOR. With 12 Dlustrations by Ricuarp Doy.e. 
Feap. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

14, 


HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK, 
Ornamental and Decorative. By Miss LAMBERT. Fourth 
ng * hee, and revised, with 150 Woodcuts, Feap. 

vo. 6s. 6d. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street 





NEW WORKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


1. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WORKS. Collected and Edited by his Son, 
vols. 8vo. (On Mondag, the 16th inst, 


2. 
MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY, inall its Branches. New Edition, Feap. 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


3. 
PRISONS and PRISONERS. By 


JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


4. 
Prof. BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 8vyo. 3, 


5. 
Dr. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES— 


The LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. 4th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 68, 


6. 
Prof. LOW’S ELEMENTS of PRAC- 


TICAL AGRICULTURE. 4th Edition, 8yo, 21, 


7. 
The Rev. J. SANDFORD’S PARO- 


CHIALIA ; or, Church, School, and Parish. 8yo. 16s, 


8. 
SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 


HISTORY of the WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
9. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


TREES and SHRUBS, 8vo. 2,000 Woodcuts, 50s, 


10. 

HAMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, New Edition. 12mo. 4.—EXERCISES, 
4s.—K EY, 33 —QUESTIONS, with KEY, $a. 

*,* GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, in One Volume, improved, 
by Lambert. 12mo, ds, 6d,—KEY, 4s. 


11. 
REINHARDT’S TERENCE. Edited, 


with Notes, by Dr. HICKIE, 2nd Edition. 12mo, 9s, 6d, 


12, 
Mr. W. LINWOOD’S EDITION of 
SOPHOCLES. With Short Notes for Students. 8vo. 16s, 
13. 
The LIFE EVERLASTING. By the 


Rey. Dr. J. WHITLEY. 8vo, 98. 


14. 
The Rev. T. DALE'S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy, and Family 
Chaplain. Post ito, 21s, (Just ready, 


15. 
The Rey. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S 


LEXILOGUS SCHOLASTICUS ; or, Improved Elementary Greek 
Vocabulary. 18mo. 3s. 


16. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S LEC- 
TURES, illustrative of various Subjects in Pathology and Sur- 
gery. 8vo. 12s, 


17. 
The PEOPLE. By 


Translated, with the Author's appro 
Post 8vo. 


18. 

The Rev. T. HW. HORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to the STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the SCRIP- 
TURES, New Edition, 5 vols 8vo, (Just ready, 

19. 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


A Tragédy. By SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 
(in the Press, 


M. MIcHeter. 


tion, by C. COCKS, B.L, 
[Ja the Press, 


20. 
STEEL'S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST- 
ANT. New Edition, Revised and rewritten by G. WILLMORE 
and W. TATE. 8vo, 2is, [Nearly ready. 


21. 

Dr. G. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LE- 
GENDS of the MUSSULMANS. The BIBLE, the KORAN, 
and the TALMUD. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

22. 


The HORSE in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. With a Digest of Veterinary Practice. By JAMES 
W. WINTER, M.R.C.V.58.L. 8vo. 102, 6d, 


23. 
MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 


PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's approba- 
tion, by C. COCKS, B.L. Post 8vo, 9s, 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





13, Great MaRLBonovcu-srarry Meri 
’ 1 


MR. COLBURN’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRED 
WOMAN, 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of ‘The City of the Sultan,’ &. 3 vols, (Juat ree 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
THE NELSON LETTERS An) 
DISPATCHES, 


8vo. 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 
TRAVELS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols 


PEERS AND PARVENUS. 


A NOVEL. By MRS. GORE. 3 vols, 


THE NEW TIMON, A ROMANE 
OF LONDON. 


Complete in One Volume. Price és, 


“One of the most remarkable poems of the present genentia 
t augurs a resuscitation of our Bardic glories." Sen, 


vi. 
T TAT + 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS IN 
1845. 
By CAPT. J. CLARK KENNEDY, 10th Royal Irish 
An Account of a Journey made through the two Regencies 
VISCOUNT FEILDING and CAPT. KENNEDY, 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. (Just ready), 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
Now first translated and published, from the Author's origind 
Manuscript. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. bound. 


“General Montholon, Napoleon's companion in exile and tm 
mentary executor, has determined by detailed and honest sae 
ments to bring everything connected with this important ert 
before the eyes of civilized Europe. We have read his volume 
with intense interest and curiosity, and we are eager to ackwr 
ledge the general good sense, right fi age s i 
partiality that have signalized them. y 
passages of interest, amusement, and information.”—Court Jound 

“This important work contains so many opinions given by 
Emperor himself npon the more important events of his life, 
it becomes an indi able pl nt to all histories of te 
epoch. The work, indeed, contains more of the intimate thougtt 
and projects of Napoleon than any that has hitherto been p> 
lished.”—New Monthly. 





Vill. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
A TALE 
OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
By the AUTHOR of * MAIDS of HONOUR.’ 3rola 
Critical Opinions, 


“Sir Roger de Coverley’ is a tale of the most popular class, I 
is full of incident, and replete with clever and characterisis 
sketches of historical personages, including the Merry 

and his associates—Queen Catherine and her r 
Duchess of Portsmouth and her French accomplices—Nell Gwyus 
and her play-acting pene—ens all the courtiers, wits, and 
teurs of the day.”—New Monthly. 

“The author of this entertaining and lively work has been re 
diligent in collecting every i that is c of the 
men and period. No circulating library will be able to dispeoe 
with ‘ Sir ener de Coverley.’ ”—Jerrold’s Magazine, etl 

“We strongly recommend our readers to peruse this po 
romance. ‘Ihe story is rife with dramatic incident, and Leeann 
with the moral -_ pemenal idiosyncrasies of the numerous 
racters.”— Court Journal, . 

* How, during the strange passages in his career, Sir Roger cand 
a glimpse of Milton dictating to his daughters—an echoof ine 
oan and peaceful wisdom—and whole earfulls of the goasind 4 
Secretary Pepys—the author will narrate to the reader, 
latter can hardly fail to be editied by the history.”—Alhenaun 





CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with upwards of 1,500 Engravings 
Arms, price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AW) 
BARONETAGE for 1846. 


CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. a 
“ The most the most ient, and the cheapest 
of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun, 


lot: 





Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Mat 
borough-street. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, 
and other foreign Protestant Refugees, settled 
in England, from the Reign of Henry VIII, 
tothe Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; with 
Notices of their T. rade and Commerce, copious 
Extracts from their Registers, Lists of the 
Early Settlers, Ministers, §ce. Fc. and an Ap- 
pendix, &c. By J.S. Burn. Longman & Co. 

Tu1s is a copious and comprehensive title-page; 

and has a larger word of promise to the ear than 

it keeps to the hope of the reader. Mr. Burn 
wassecretary tothe Royal Commission appointed 
for the collection of non-parochial registers of 
baptisms, marriages and burials in England and 

Wales, with a view to the Registration Bill ; 

and in that capacity the records of these refugee 

congregations came into his hands. Out of such 
materials a book of very considerable interest 

might have been made, and something like a 

seneral and systematic history of the churches 

constructed. Mr. Burn has, however, done 
little more than use the notices in the loose and 
unconnected form in which he found them. The 

“ists” and the “ copious extracts” spoken of 

in the title-page stand in the text, for those 

whom they may concern, and who find this 
reference easier than a visit to the Rolls Yard; 
but the history there promised, in the artistic 

sense of the word, has yet to be written. A 

valuable and instructive history it would be, too; 

full of such morals as the world has not yet 
outgrown the necessity of having enforced. 

Truths that come home to the “ business” quite 

as much as to the ‘‘ bosoms”’ of men have there 

their economical exemplification, on a scale so 
striking, and in figures so plain, as might well be 
expected to produce the future exclusion of the 
bigot from the statesman’s closet. In their rude 
and fragmentary condition, however, these re- 
cords are full of such suggestion. Though not 
atistically disposed, the history is still here for 
those who will search it out. Though not built 
up into a pleasant narrative figure, or skilfully 
aranged into the body of a systematic truth, 
the dry bones are given for the putting together. 

To the descendants of the refugee families the 

book may serve as an index to the Rolls records; 

and to the historian it may help to supply the 
materials of that history which itself is not. 

The Protestant refugees here spoken of are 
they who, in the 16th and 17th centuries, fled, 
for life, before the religious persecutions to which 
they were exposed on the Continent-—particu- 
larly in France and the Netherlands; abandon- 
ing, for the sake of their convictions, all home 
ties and traditions save the faith which they 
brought with them,—but wasting, at the same 
time, the essential strength of the countries which 
cast them out, by the withdrawal of their artisans 
~and doubling the evil, according tothe doctrines 
of political economy then understood, by trans- 
fering their manufacturing skill and resources 
tothe foreigner. The first of these effects was 
the persecutor’s intention—the second he did 
uot foresee; the first was his vengeance, and 
the second his punishment. From the very be- 
gunning the English sovereigns seem to have seen 
the advantages blindly thrown in their way, and 
tumed to ready account the intolerance of their 
neighbours—al ways reserving, notwithstanding, 
their right to their own. Everywhere, the 
Stangers were received—and finally encouraged 
 emigrate,—their temporary wants supplied, 
and Provision made for the independent exercise 
of their faith. How much of England’s manu- 

g greatness she may have owed to the 
quarrels of her neighbours is an inquiry of great 


interest, which these records suggest, and help 
to answer. The multitudes in which these 
foreign workmen took refuge in England is indi- 
cated by the number and diffusion of their 
churches throughout the land ; and the variety 
of staples which they introduced results from 
these scattered notices in a manner which would 
make a careful summary and classification a 
useful labour and a welcome work. 

In the year 1567, the terrors of the Duke 
d’Alva drove the town and country traders of 
the Netherland provinces into exile, in such 
numbers that the Duchess of Parma, the go- 
verness, informed Philip II., “that in a few 
days above 100,000 men had left the country 
with their money and goods, and that more 
were following every day.” A large proportion 
of these trading people, called Walloons, fled 
to England, and settled at Canterbury, Nor- 
wich, Southampton, Sandwich, Colchester, Maid- 
stone, and other towns; introducing the manu- 
factures of woollen, linen, silk-weaving, dyeing, 
and cloth-dressing,—and teaching the English to 
make bayes, sayes, and other light stuffs. As 
an example of the wealth which they brought 
with them, it is mentioned that the town of 
Norwich profited to the extent of 100,000/. 
a-year for the sale of stuffs alone, besides the 
stocking manufacture, which was very extensive. 
—The _ ae of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, 
and the Sacking of Antwerp, in 1585, further 
recruited the manufacturing sinews of England ; 
—on which latter occasion, says Huet, writing 
on the Dutch trade, one third part of the mer- 
chants and the workmen who dealt in silks, 
damasks, and taffeties, and in baizes, sayes, 
serges, stockings, &c., settled in England, “ be- 
cause England was then ignorant of those ma- 
nufactures.” England, according to Strype, was 
called Christi Asylum,—a title which her own 
children found too many after-occasions to dis- 
pute. Pensionary De Witt, speaking of the 
increase of power which this country derived 
from the cruel or injudicious proceedings of other 
states, says, she began | degrees, in conse- 
quence, to vend, in the 16th century, her manu- 
factures throughout Europe ;— ‘“ they (the 
English) became potent at sea, and no longer 
to depend on the Netherlands; so that Eng- 
land now, by its conjunction with Scotland 
being much increased in strength, as well by 
manufactures as by a great navigation, will in 
all respects be formidable to all Europe, accord- 
ing to the proverb, ‘ A master at sea is a lord 
at land.’’’—The famous edict of Nantes, in the 
year 1598, with all its healing properties, could 
not restore to the body politic of France the 
precious limbs which she had cast away. ‘The 
foreigners in this country,’’ says Mr. Burn, 
‘“ were too well off to think of returning to their 
native homes. They had embarked their capi- 
tal here,—they were protected in their trade 
and in their siden their children were mostly 
English-born, and were beginning to intermarry 
with the English.” How wisely they decided 
for their posterity, on the strength of the peace 
which themselves had found, the still more 
famous Revocation—the wise gift of one of the 
favourites of history, philosophy has not yet 
discovered why—came, in the next century, to 
show. Before its ominous voice, the architects 
of the national wealth fled in multitudes. 
‘‘Six hundred thousand,” says Voltaire, one 
of the admirers of the great king, ‘fled from 
the persecution of Louis, carrying with them 
their riches, their industry, and their implac- 
able hatred against their monarch. Wherever 
they settled, they became an addition to the 
enemies of France, and greatly influenced those 
powers already inclined to war.” But they did 





worse than this, according to the wisdom of 





that time, in whose code the prosperity of 
one nation was the adversity of another. 
“They improved,” (in England) says Mr. 
Burn, quoting Hasted, “to a much higher 
degree of perfection the fabricating of the silks 
called lustrings, brocades, satins, Padua soys, 
ducapes, watered tabies, and black and coloured 
velvets. Besides these, they manufactured 
watches, cutlery wares, clocks, jacks, locks, 
surgeons’ instruments, hardwares, toys, &c. 
Spital Fields became a colony of manufacturers 
in silk; while, for other arts, says Voltaire, 
‘some thousands of them helped to people the 
suburbs of Soho and St. Giles’s. Others of 
them carried to England the art of making 
crystal in perfection—which, for that same rea- 
son, was about this same time lost in France.””— 
About 1748, fresh persecutions in France, says 
our author, “ compelled still further emigration 
from that country; and the congregations 
belonging to the various foreign churches in 
this country were augmented by the arrival of 
fresh refugees.” The Revolution of 1794 added 
something more to the churches—though Mr. 
Burn is of opinion not much, the emigration 
being chiefly political and therefugees Catholic.— 
Protestant bodies of Walloons, French, Dutch, 
Italians, and Spaniards, have all, at various 
periods, been emigrants in England, and set up 
their tabernacles under the politic toleration 
which they met with there. ‘‘ The last two,” 
Mr. Burn says, ‘‘ appear to have left no rem- 
nant of their congregations; and it is scarcely 
known that they everexisted. But of the former, 
we have still some few of their places of worship 
remaining, though the worshippers be few; we 
have yet the benefit of the commerce which they 
introduced,—and the honour of the names of 
Romilly, Maséres, Saurin, Majendie, and 
others, as so many additions to the biography 
of the great and good of this favoured isle.” 
That, “on the whole, England has been 
infinitely obliged by foreigners,’’ we may agree 
with a writer whom Mr. - quotes, without, 
however, going all the length of his opinion 
that “we can boast of nothing that’s great or 
good, but what is of exotic growth.” ‘“ Yea, 
ourselves originally,”’ he adds, “as well as our 
glories, are of a foreign descent. Our father 
was an Amorite, our mother a Hittite. A 
Frenchman, a Briton, a Dane, and a Saxon 
make an Englishman.’’—N otwithstanding, how- 
ever, the clear gain to England of these emigra- 
tions, we are not to suppose that it was all 
plain-sailing here with the emigrants, or that 
the people were always as wise as their rulers. 
The skill and success in business of the 
foreigners raised up enemies to them among 
the English traders. Nature took sundry 
occasions of exhibiting herself in some of her 
most familiar and least amiable historical lights. 
Tailors were troublesome, as tailors have ever 
been ; cordwainers forgot the proverbial wisdom 
which should have kept them to their lasts ; and 
those rampant youths, the city apprentices, 
made stormy question of the policy of these 
foreign settlements, till the plasterers got sent 
to Newgate for using the argument of broken 
heads. The cry of alien was raised at times, 
—as it has been before and since; and the 
support which the supreme authority had 
to give to these nests of industry perhaps 
deserved that some of the golden eggs should 
find their way into the Treasury, in return. At 
any rate, they were not forgotten to be given— 
nor to be asked. In the year 1588, the Queen 
charged a loan upon the city, to which the 
companies subscribed separately; and _ the 
strangers also subscribed amongst themselves. 
Sums of 200/. and 300/.—there being none 
below 100/, in the list,—may fairly rival, for that 
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time, some merchant subscriptions which have 
astonished our own day. In 1621, the Lord 
Keeper, engaged in the business of persuasion 
(to which a later philosopher has given the 
name of “ soft sawder’’) upon the money bags 
of the citizens, did not forget his especial claim 
upon the “strangers.’’-—‘‘ And good reason,”’ 
he says, ‘that strangers should somewhat ex- 
ceed the natives: for look, what laws! what 
peace they have established by spilling of their 
own blood, and their ancestors’! what favour of 
their own good king and princes! what purity 
of religion they have settled by the martyrdom 
of their own forefathers! To all this milk and 
honey, to all these graces spiritual and tem- 
poral, is the stranger admitted so kindly, even 
at the first hour. Therefore grudge not to 
spend alittle, where you enjoy somuch.’’-—These 
were not men to be parted with lightly, or 
sacrificed to the complaints of a less productive 
mob; and, accordingly, they found stead 
favour, and, for the most part, toleration. Laud, 
to be sure, tried to get at the churches; and 
they suffered something in the unsettled time 
of the Commonwealth:—but they were spe- 
cially exempted from the penalties of the Act 
of Uniformity, in the next reign; and altoge- 
ther were left pretty much in the free enjoyment 
of that treasure for which their fathers had died, 
and they had become strangers in a far land— 
the right to worship God in their own temples 
and after their own fashion. 

Of these French and Walloon churches and 
chapels Mr. Burn enumerates about forty in 
London and its neighbourhood alone—most of 
which are extinct, however, as separate con- 
gregations. Of these, the sort of cathedral 
or mother churches may, we believe, be con- 
sidered, for the congregations meeting in the 
east, the old Walloon church of Threadneedle 
Street, now pulled down for the approaches to 
the Royal Exchange, and removed to a new 
building erected near the Post Office, in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; and, for the western con- 
gregations, the church in Edward Street, War- 
dour Street, Soho, as the representative of the 
old Savoy,—for which also a new edifice is 
just built, from Mr. Ambrose Poynter’s design, 
in the street now called Bloomsbury Street. Of 
the French church in Norwich Mr. Burn’s no- 
tices are more full than usual; but we must 
content ourselves with a single extract, illus- 
trating one of the phases which we have pre- 
sented of the subject :— 

“Tn 1570, a conspiracy was discovered of certain 
gentlemen and others in Norfolk, who purposed, on 
Midsummer day at Harleston fair, to have raised a 
number of men with sound of trumpet and beat of 
drum, and then to have declared the cause of their 
rising, namely, the expulsion of the strangers from 
the City and realm. Ten were indicted for high 
treason, and three were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered; while the strangers found favour, and were 
continued in their trades by which they got much 
riches, and employed abundance of the poor: but 
still such citizens as were enemies to them insisted 
upon new ordinances and hard customs for them to 
be subject to, upon which the Queen wrote to the 
City in their behalf, requiring them to continue their 
favours ‘ to the poor men of the Dutch nation, who, 
seeing the persecution lately begun in their country 
for the trewe religion, hath fledd into this Realm for 
succour, and be now placed in the city of Norwich, 
and hath hitherto been favourablye and jintely 
ordered, which the Quene’s Majestie, as a mercifull 
and religious Prince, doth take in very good part, 
praieing you to continue your favoure unto them so 
long as they shall lyve emongste you quyetlye and 
obedyently to God’s trewe religion, and to Her Majes- 
tie’s lawes, for so one chrystian man (in charitie,) is 
bounde to helpe an other, especially them who do 
suffre afflixion for the ghospelles sake,’ &c.—willing 
them to suffer them to sell their commodities, as 
their brethren settled in Sandwich and Colchester do, to 





whom they please, reminding them that the advantage 
accruing to the city from their houses being inhabited, 
which before stood desolate, and number of people 
being employed which before had nothing to support 
them, together with the consumption of provisions, were 
no small benefit both to the city and country, and 
therefore they ought to be favoured. Upon this, they 
were summoned to answer why they complained: 
their Hall doors were shut up on the 26th March, 
1571, and no cloths sealed, and on the Ist of April 
were sent up orders appointed for the strangers, by 
John Bleverbasset, Esq., and Robert Suckling, Alder- 
men, the Members for the City to the Council, who, 
on the 10th of April, referred the cause to Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Thomas 
Smith, who favoured the strangers, and on the 21st 
of April it was heard in the Treasury Chamber, and 
both sides agreeing to stand to the determination of 
the Council, the strangers obtained a letter from Sir 
Thomas Smith to the Mayor to open their Hall door, 
which was done and the order of Council came down, 
dated at Westminster, April 25th, in which it was 
declared that the strangers should have no new bur- 
dens or exactions laid upon them, but should be 
conformable as heretofore to their old ordinances, 
which were afterwards confirmed, and penalties added, 
by consent of both parties.” 

This church having, during its continuance, 
become possessed of several estates in and about 
Norwich, and the congregation dying gradually 
off, ‘and there being no minister or poor to 
whom to distribute the income of the estates, an 
information was filed, in 1833, by the Attorney 
General, on the relation of certain persons,” 
and a reference ultimately made to the Master 
to approve of a scheme for the application of 
the funds. That scheme, confirmed by the 
Master of the Rolls, was to the following 
effect :— 

“That the net income of the property (to be 
called the Norwich French Church Charity) after 
keeping the church, and the monuments, and the 
tombs therein in repair, should be applied as follows: 
501. per annum to be applied by the trustees at Nor- 
wich in apprenticing poor boys of that city, (with a 
preference to those of French Protestant origin,) and 
the remainder of the income to be paid to the gover- 
nor and directors of the French hospital in London 
in augmentation of their funds, they keeping two of 
the inmates of the hospital on the nomination of 
the trustees of the Norwich French Church charity, 
(they giving preference to those of French Pro- 
testant origin in Norwich).” 

This Hospital for Poor French Protestants 
originated at the latter end of the seventeenth, 
or beginning of the eighteenth, century, “by 
some of the refugees who, possessing the means, 
had the inclination to succour their fellow-coun- 
trymen, many of whom were totally desti- 
tute” :— 

“ James de Gastigny, who had been master of the 
buckhounds to William ITT. when Prince of Orange, 
having in 1708 left 1,000/. for building a hospital or 
asylum, the distributors of the royal bounty, who 
had the management of the legacy, accumulated the 
interest for eight years, and afterwards, by voluntary 
contributions, effected the purchase of the first piece 
of land, and the erection ofa building for the recep- 
tion of eighty poor persons. George I. then granted 
them letters patent, dated 24th July, 1718, by 
which the managers were created a corporation, under 
the title of ‘ The Governor and Directors of the French 
Hospital for poor French Protestants and their Descend- 
ants resident in Great Britain.’ The chapel of the 
establishment was dedicated in the midst of a great 
concourse of French Refugees. Divine service was 
celebrated in it for the first time by Mr. Menard, 
minister of the French Chapel Royal, and secretary 
of the corporation, on the 12th November, 1718. 
From this period donations and legacies multiplied, 
and the corporation were soon enabled to purchase 
more land and erect additional buildings, and to 
open an asylum for two hundred and thirty poor. 
This continued until 1760, when, in consequence of 
the falling off of subscriptions, and the increased 
price of every article of consumption, the number 
of poor was reduced to sixty ; and the hospital now 





contains thirty-six women and fourteen ws 
are well fed and clothed, and supplied with me: 
attendance and every comfort to cheer them jn 
old age. The Charter only requires that they sha) 
be French Protestants or their descendants, 
shall have been residing in Great Britain fo 
space of six months at least, and that upon adns 
sion they shall take the oaths of allegiance up, 
macy, and abjuration.” 

The skill of the Dutch in dyking and drain; 
determined the sites of some of their ancien: 
churches in England.—Thus, the drainj d 
Whittlesey Meer, in the Isle of Ely, having 
been undertaken by Sir Nicholas Vermuydey 
seems to have been the cause of a Dutch settle. 
ment and congregation at that place.—', 
neighbouring village of Thorney Abbey, x 
about four miles’ distance, became afterwards, i 
would appear, the site of their ministry ; whe 
Sir William Russell projected the recovery ¢f 
‘“‘the marsh and drowned grounds” that had cons 
into his possession from the monastery of 
Thorney, by the help of the Hollanders, ‘Ty 
last entry in the register of this church 5 
in October, 1727.—In the county of York, toth 
eastward of Doncaster, is the level of Hatfej 
Chase, comprising, about two hundred yea 
since, seventy thousand acres of land covered 
with water. The drainage of this fen was aly 
among the undertakings of Sir Nicholas (« 
Cornelius?) Vermuyden; who agreed with th 
crown to take one-third of the recovered lands 
for his reward. Ultimately, however, he tok 
a grant from the crown of the whole Chas 
and on the redeemed levels he established a 
colony of Dutch and French tenants, to th 
number of 200 families, for whom a cha 
arose at Sandtoft, in the parish of Belton, cloe 
by. Here, however, as d sae ate the stranger 
had to contend with the jealous natives,—bi 
with the further disadvantage of being les 
within the law's protection. The Isle men wer 
a lawless set; and riots took place so dangerow 
in themselves and destructive in their cone 
quences that many of the settlers returned home. 
At the close of the seventeenth century th 
chapel was taken down, and cattle grazed upm 
its site. ‘It stood on the north side of th 
bank, coming from Bean Wood Green to Ner 
Idle Bank, nearly opposite to Mr. Reading’ 
last new house, which stands on the south side 
of the Bank.” 

“In the neighbourhood (says the author) a fev 
remains of the stock of the original settlers may 
found. The Dunderdale’s close by, are descended 
the female side from Peter Le Leu. Margrave ani 
Brunyee are still to be found at Crowle ; and thenam 
of Morillion occurs in the sepulchral memorials as|ate 
as 1814, and that of Venny in 1771. There are ale 
descendants of Tafan Tafinder at West Ferry, and d 
Amory and Jaquesat Belton. One relic, however, bas 
survived the general destruction, and that is the oli 
French Bible which was used in the pulpit of Sani- 
toft Church. It was printed at Geneva in 1648, and 
it has been preserved in the family of Dunderdale 
who obtained possession of it from the Le Lew 
There is written on the title page ‘ Appartient 4 
Pierre Le Leu.’’’ 

Canvey Island, too, which is situated at the 
mouth of the Thames, near South Bemfleet, mn 
Essex, being subject to the overflowing of the 
tides, was, in 1622, by Sir Henry Appleton and 
others, contracted to be dyked against the set 
by a Dutchman, Joas Croppenburgh,—his pay- 
ment, also, to be a fee simple in one-third 
the lands. The third of these lands is nov 
applied to the repairs of the sea-walls: buther, 
in the time of Croppenburgh’s struggle with the 
tide, a timber chapel arose for the use of the 
Dutch inhabitants employed in draining th 
Isle,—and was, from time to time, restored, # 
it decayed. 

But we must bring our article to a clot 
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the volume, as in all such old records, casual 


notices which give strong reflections of ancient 


nd sudden gee into the stirring or 


a . . 
rey e old time ;—as in the fol- 


fearful incidents of t 

ing instance :-— 
my the plague was at Norwich, when Mr. 
Toby de Hem informed the Court that the Dutch 
congregation had chosen Peter Heybaud to look after 
their infected poor, he was therefore ordered to retire 
himself from company, and never to walk abroad but 
with ared wand a yard and half long, and _ his wife 
and family the same, and not to go abroad after 
candle-lighting but on absolute necessity.” 

The following, too, may be quoted :— 

“On a brass tablet against the wall in Landulph 
Church, Cornwall, is an inscription (under the im- 

rial arms, proper, of the empire of Greece) tothe 
memory of Theodore Palaologus, of Pesaro, in Italy 
(a lineal descendant of Thomas, second brother of 
Constantine, the last Emperor), who married Mary, 
daughter of William Balls, of Hadlye, Suffolk, 
and died 20th January 1636. Theodore, a son of 
the above, was a sailor, and died at sea in 1693; and 
| as his sister was married in Cornwall, ‘the imperial 
blood perhaps still flows in the bargemen of Car- 

With this legend of a royal race we must con- 
clude: again observing that Mr. Burn had in 
his hands the materials for a far more interesting 
work than he has produced,—but that, such as 
itis, the mere dry record is pregnant with sug- 


gestion. 


The Fair Maid of the Exchange ; a Comedy, by 
Thomas Heywood: and Fortune by Land 
and Sea; a Tragi-Comedy, by Thomas Hey- 
wood and William Rowley. Edited by Barron 
Field, Esq. Printed for the Shakespeare 
Society. 

Tue editor, in opposition to Langbaine and 

the Retrospective critics, ascribes the _first- 

named play to Heywood. This point has to be 
settled by the internal evidence—the style and 
economy—of the piece, which was first published 
in 1607. With the ‘Woman killed with Kind- 
ness,’ strong in our memory, ‘ The Fair Maid’ 
seems scarcely worthy of our Prose Shakspeare ; 
but there are curious points involved in its text 
which are attractive. First of all, the drama is 
interesting as a record of city life, and of the 

Royal Exchange in its first estate, when, as 

Mr. Field says, it was “ fuil of shops, like a 

bazaar.” Such a scene of itself offers many 

opportunities to the dramatist, in the mere con- 
veniences of stage disposition. Little use, how- 
ever, has been made of the obvious availabilities 
for bringing the action close together, and 
avoiding change of place. The value of such 
local economy in the production of sustained 
scenes was not then fully appreciated. The 
heroine is a beauty employed in public shop- 
keeping, and thereby exposed to temptation 
and rude manners. Her name is Phillis Flower, 
daughter of parents well to do, but (perhaps 
owing to their avarice) apprenticed to a semp- 
stress. The hero is a Cripple, another shop- 
keeper in the Exchange, partly a pattern-drawer 
and partly a scrivener. We are here strongly 
reminded of Mr. Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback,’ and 
tempted to compare the modern with the elder 

poet; but we refrain. The Cripple is not a 

father, but a lover, or rather the object of love. 

He has rescued the fair sempstress from the 

assault of two desperate rakes, making on that 

occasion good use of his crutch, and thus won, 
as the brave deserve to do, whether crippled or 
not, the heart of the fair. In this exploit, he 

Was assisted at a later period by Frank Gould- 

ing, to whom, in the end, he generously trans- 

fers the recompense of the deed, possession of 
the beauty. Such is the spirit and morale of 
drama, 
The treatment is less meritorious than the 








intention. Frank has two brothers, who are 
also equally in love with Phillis; but by the 
aid of the Cripple, in his scrivener’s capacity, 
he circumvents them. There is a good scene 
between old Flower and his wife, who severally 
patronize the two frater-rivals, and then com- 
promise the dispute by surrendering both in 
favour of a third lover, and that third Frank. 
The facility, however, with which Phillis her- 
self is made to transfer her affection from the 
Cripple to Frank (who for a while personates 
the former) is exceedingly inartificial; as is 
also the manner in which, in the underplot, the 
Cripple successfully persuades Moll Berry that 
she had really loved Barnard instead of Bowdler, 
to whom she was on the point of being married. 
In such matters, the poet evidently expected 
much to be comttaly assumed, both by his 
readers and auditors. Old Flower does not 
seem to have been a favourite character with 
the dramatist, and he makes him lend to a cap- 
tain, at the beginning of the play, 10/. on a 
diamond which has been stolen, and for which, 
at the end, he is taken up on a charge of felony. 
Strange conclusion to a comedy; but Heywood 
repeatedly shows a hatred of avarice, and this 
may be one proof of his having been its author. 

There are many pleasing passages of domestic 
poetry scattered up and down these simple 
scenes. Frank is represented as at first deriding, 


like Shakspeare’s Benedick, the love-lunes of 


his brothers Anthony and Ferdinand, and then 
gradually falling into the madness himself. 
Accordingly, we find him, to the former, de- 
scribing love as— 
A voluntary motion of delight, 
Touching the superficies of the soul ; 
A substance less divine than is the soul, 
Yet, more than any other power in man, 
Is that which loves; yet neither is enforc’d, 
Nor doth enforce the heart of man to love ; 
Which motion, as it unheseems a man, 
So, by the soul and reason which adorn 
The life of man, it is extinguished 
Even at his pleasure that it doth possess. 
Anth. Thus may the free man jest at manacles; 
The fur-clad citizen laugh at a storm ; 
The swarthy Moor, diving to gather pearl, 
Challenge the scalding ardour of the Sun ; 
And aged Nestor, sitting in his tent, 
May term wounds sport, and war but merriment. 
Frank. ’Tis true, ‘fore God it is: and now methinks 
My heart begins to pity hearts in love. 
Say once more, Anthony; tell me thy griefs; 
Let me have feeling of thy passion; 
Possess me deeply of thy melting state, 
And thou shalt see. 
Anth. That thou wilt pity me. 
Frank. No, by my troth! if ev'ry tale of love, 
Or love itself, or fool-bewitching beauty, 
Make me cross-arm myself, study ah-mes, 
Defy my hat-band, tread beneath my feet 
Shoe-strings and garters, practice in my glass 
Distresséd looks, and dry my liver up, 
With sighs enough to wind an argosy, 
If ever I turn thus fantastical, 
Love plague me; never pity me at all. 


The writer, whether Heywood or not, was 
evidently an admirer of Shakspeare, and parti- 
cularly his ‘Venus and Adonis,’ from which 
Bowdler repeats passages while courting Moll 
Berry. Yet, and notwithstanding the poetical 
colouring given to the incidents, the manners 
depicted are mechanical and gross—not one of 
the characters is actuated by any noble senti- 
ment; the generosity of the “oe himself is 
rather an instinct than a principle. This, how- 
ever, is a play of which Charles Lamb was 
fond, in whose estimation the hero was a noble 
fellow, with heroic qualities. In plot and topics, 
it aims at no higher merit than that of a comedy 
of intrigue; indeed, the Prologus assumes a 
very modest tone in commending it, as a 
“tender pamping twig, that yet on humble 
ground doth lowely lie,” and concludes with 
entreating, 

Though an Invention lame, imperfect be, 
Yet give the Cripple alms in charity. 

The tragi-comedy, named ‘ Fortune by Land 
and Sea,’ is a piece of higher pretensions; but 
was not published until 1655, } eaner it appears 





to have been written in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and “acted by the Queen’s servants,”—when 
is not known. The main interest consists of 
the circumstance of an eldest son, Philip Hard- 
ing, being disinherited, and compelled to work, 
with his wife, as a servant in his father’s fa- 
mily, for having married a dowerless girl. 
There are two younger brothers, of tyrannical 
dispositions, and a step-mother, “full of most 
blessed condition.” The story is, indeed, 
striking and interesting, and the action rapid. 
We are first introduced to the house of Old 
Forrest, whose son Frank is fond of company, 
and, notwithstanding his father’s admonitions, 
foliows richer men than himself to the tavern. 
Here one of his acquaintances, named Rains- 
ford, being in an irascible mood, picks a quarrel 
with and kills him; whereupon a younger For- 
rest challenges the aggressor to a fatal duel, 
and thus avenges his brother’s death. Com- 
pelled, then, to fly for his life, young Forrest 
finds a friend in Mrs. Harding, the benevolent 
step-mother above alluded to, and in the lady 
who had been degraded to a menial condition. 

The two women take counsel together, and 
a the young man off to a merchant (Mrs. 

arding’s brother) living at Gravesend. The 
merchant befriends him, and fits him out for a 
sea voyage to France, while he himself goes on 
to the Straits. The merchant's vessel is taken 
by the pirates; they are, however, pursued and 
captured by a privateer under the command of 
young Forrest, whose skill and talent have 
secured him rapid promotion. In the mer- 
chant’s venture, old Harding had a large in- 
terest; and just when he is about to sign his 
will in favour of his two younger sons, news 
arrives of his loss; smitten with sudden grief, 
he puts aside the document, retires to his bed, 
and dies. The eldest son and his wife thus 
recover their proper station. Notwithstanding 
their cruel treatment, Philip gives portions to his 
unworthy brothers, who immediately squander 
their wealth, and are, at the close, found ina 
state of need, just at the time when the return 
of the merchant and young Forrest adds to his 
own prosperity. In such a story, there are the 
elements of popular success; and the piece is 
stated to have been “acted with great ap- 
plause.”” The scenes are well sustained, the 
diction sufficiently poetical, and passages of 
much beauty are frequent. An extract er two 
will reward perusal. The following lamentation 
of the father for his slain son is natural and 
pathetic. The swooning, the sudden forgetful- 
ness on coming to, the final recognition, are all 
highly dramatic :— 

Host. You must take comfort, sir. 

Old For. Would Heaven I could; or that I might beg 
patience. 

Sus. Oh, my brother ! 

Old For. 1s he dead, is he dead, girl? 

Sus. Oh, dead, sir: Frank is dead. 

Old For, Alas, alas! my boy! I have not the heart 
To look upon his wide and gaping wounds. 
Hide them, oh, hide them from me, lest those mouths 
Through which his life past through do swallow mine. 
Pray tell me, sir, doth this appear to you 
Fearful and pitiful, to you that are 
A stranger to my dead boy? 

Host. How can it otherwise ? 

Old For. Oh, me, most wretched of all wretched men! 
If to a stranger his warm bleeding wounds 
Appear so grisly and so lamentable, 
How will they seem to me, who am his father? 
Will they not hale my eyeballs from their rounds, 
And with an everlasting blindness strike them ? 

Sus. Oh, sir, look here! 

Old For. Dost long to have me blind ? 
Then I'll behold them, since I know thy mind. 
Oh, me, is this my son that doth so senseless lie, 
And swims in blood? my soul with his shall fly 
Unto the land of rest. Behold I crave, 
Being kill’d with grief, we both may have one grave. 

Sus. Alas, my father’s dead too! Gentle sir, 
Help to retire his spirits, overtravelled 
With age and sorrow. 

Host. Mr. Forrest ! 

Sus. Father! 

Old For. What says my girl? good morrow! what's 

o'clock 

That you are up soearly? Call up Frank. 
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Tell him he lies too long abed this morning. 

*Was wont to call the sun up and to raise 

‘The early lark, and mount her ’mongst the clouds. 
Will he not up? rise, rise, thou sluggish boy ! 

Sus. Alas! he cannot, father. 

Old For. Cannot! why? 

Sus. Do you not see his bloodless colour fail ? 

Old For. Perhaps he’s sickly, that he looks so pale ? 

Sus. Do you not feel his pulse no motion keep ° 
How still he lies ! 

Old For. Then is he fast asleep. 

Sus. Do you not see his fatal eyelid close ? 

Old For. Speak softly. Hinder not his soft repose. 

Sus. Oh, see you not these purple conduits run ? 

Know you these wounds ? 
Old For. Oh, me! my murder’d son! 

The interview between young Rainsforth 
and young Forrest, previous to the duel, is also 
fine, and conducted with exquisite skill, but is 
too long for quotation. 

That what Mr. Field calls “such patriarchial 
tyranny could be practised with no check from 
public opinion,” in the days of Shakspeare, 
would demonstrate how far in advance of the 
age true genius always is, and what a moral 
engine for the world’s improvement the drama 
has, in fact, always been; but we are disposed 
to believe that Mr. Field has done injustice to 
public opinion, and that the drama was then, in 
some sort, its exponent—quite as much so, at 
least, as our newspaper leaders are at the pre- 
sent time. 

We regret that, of William Rowley, Hey- 
wood’s associate in this piece, no new informa- 
tion has been obtained; but the course pursued 
by the Shakespeare Society, by encouraging 
research, will doubtless throw considerable 
light on many obscure points. In proportion 
as Shakspeare is understood, the minor writers 
of his age, who are akin to him in however 
remote a degree, will rise in critical estimation. 





Voyage to Stockholn—[ Voyage a Stockholm]. 
By Amedée Clausade, Docteur en Droit, &c. 
Paris, De Perrodil. 

Tue Scandinavian peninsula is one of the few 

European countries that has yet some interest 

alike for reader and tourist. So long as both 

the kingdoms which compose it are inaccessible 
two-thirds of the year, and so long as travelling, 
as well as the entertainment for travellers, 
remains in its present rude state, we need not 
fear being deluged by books on Sweden and 
Norway. Whenever, therefore, a writer ven- 
tures into either realm, and especially when 
he plunges into the untrodden wilds at a dis- 
tance from the coast, he is sure to carry our 
attention along with him, even if he have few of 
the qualities which we should like to see in one 
that undertakes to instruct or to amuse us. It 
is just so with M. Clausade. Doctor as he is 
in two faculties (law and medicine) he has no 
historical knowledge of Sweden; he has no 
acute views of society; he has no habits of 
meditation; he does not understand a syllable 
of Swedish; and his style is so full of pro- 
vincialisms (he is evidently a Gascon), and even 

of vulgarisms, as at every moment to create a 

prejudice against him and his work. Yet though 

we feel that we are in the society of a vain, 
weak, and ignorant man, we cannot readily lay 
down his book when we once take it up. Why? 

From no merit of his, certainly; but from the 

comparative novelty and consequent interest of 

several subjects which he touches. He does 

not acquaint us with the reasons which, in 1842, 

took him to the court of Charles John; but we 

may infer it to have been twofold—to see a 

brother Gascon wear a crown, and to tell the 

world he had done so. 

M. Clausade embarks at Dunquerque, and in 
due time reaches Hamburgh. Little as he 
admires the place, he has a relish for the good 
living. ‘In the morning, about eight, we had 
coffee; from ten to eleven, we had potatoes, 
butter, sausages and ham; at two, after business 


on Change, appeared the more substantial 
varieties of the table d'héte ; and at night came 
supper on beefsteaks and salt meat. At these 
different meals, we were served with white bread 
in abundance (a delicacy for a Gascon), with 
delicious beer, and some glasses of good wine, of 
which several bottles were always consumed. 
If this regimen be not of the most delicate kind, 
and not very favourable to thought, of a surety 
it is salutary for the body.”” With the former, 
viz. la pensée, “a coup str” our Gascon has 
“no concern,” as a late illustrious prince 
observed of Greek, when requested to subscribe 
to a new lexicon, “ Greek!” exclaimed his 
royal highness, ‘I have no concern with it!” 
So may the Gascon say of both Greek and 
thinking. But if he was unable to discuss the 
merits of a Greek chorus, ‘“ @ coup stir” he could 
see into those of a beefsteak and a bottie of 
wine as far as any German at table. So enrap- 
tured is he with his fare, that he recommends 
all his countrymen who may visit Hamburgh, 
to take up their abode at the same hotel—( Chez 
Bramber, a Uhétel du Commerce); and he 
observes, very wisely, “To live in Germany as 
one does at Dunquerque or Havre, would not 
be worth the trouble of leaving France.” He 
is quite charmed too with the roguish looks of 
the country girls who bring their flowers and 
fruit to market. Their fine black eyes, their 
round straw hats, their long hair hanging in 
tresses over their shoulders, and their pic- 
turesque dress but half concealing their arms 
and bosoms, have infinite attractions for our 
epicurean. By their tresses, he tells us, you 
distinguish a maiden from a wife; and woe to 
the former if she be frail! No mercy is to be 
expected from her own sex. Out come a score 
or two pairs of scissors, and with incredible 
dexterity the poor culprit’s head is made to 
look like a nun’s just -professed. But alas! 
alas! even this tlm does not always prevent 
the crime! ‘Mais laissons tout cela,” say we 
with our author, who, however, observes that 
to write in Hamburgh without alluding to the 
open immoralities of the Faubourg St. Paul, 
would be as absurd as to write on Venice with- 
out mentioning the gondolas. 

Apart from its good living, Hamburgh 
must be a disagreeable town, if we can rely 
on M. Clausade, who states that half the popu- 
lation are destitute alike of room and air; 
that a great proportion live below the level 
of the ground; that the streets are wretchedly 
narrow ; that the houses are crowded together; 
and thatin each of those dark prisons more human 
beings swarm than in any part of St. Giles’s. 
How the great body of the population manage to 
breathe in such cells, choked up as they per- 
petually are by clouds of tobacco smoke, is 
matter of wonder. ‘It must be use!” observes 
our author; and he might have added, use from 
the very beginning of existence; for certainly 
no lungs but a Hamburgher’s would workin such 
an atmosphere as hedescribes. To say nothing 
of twist and shag tobacco, the preparation and 
sale of which occupy thousands of hands, ten 
thousand more are said to be constantly employed 
in manufacturing cigars; and this we may 
readily believe if the gross produce be annually 
150,000,000. 18,000,000 more are imported 
from Manilla and the Havannah, and, being 
mixed together, allof course are soldin Germany, 
or exported to other countries, as the genuine 
production of Cuba. Of these, what number is 
consumed in Hamburgh itself? It is 40,000 
daily, or above 14,000,000 annually (the rest 
being dispatched to fumigate other atmospheres), 
without reckoning the consumption of tobacco 
in other forms ! 


Before leaving the place, M. Clausade must 





exhibit his national spirit in several character- 





istic remarks. It was founded, we are tal | 
Charlemagne—an assertion easily made. }. 
impossible to be proved. When he tall 
“the paternal domination” 
that city, he forgets surely, or 
like many of his countrymen, 
the terrible doings of Davoust, 
tortions even of the best governors, 5 
7 | 

such guilt, and from several Individu 
acts of tyranny, even his idol Bernadotte is ne 
free. Indeed, he himself relates one instan 
where the manager of the theatre, conceit 
that, as this martial prince seldom went to tk 
house, the empty box might be occupied ; ani 
having the boldness to put some persons inp 
it, was instantly dragged to prison for the offene. 
nor was there an enlargement, without a formal 
application from the authorities, Again: j 
Hamburgh was not wholly destroyed during i, 
late fire, whose is the merit? Guess, reader 
Of the authorities? No! those aristocraiy 
functionaries were as destitute of energy as thy 
corporation of Bristol on a similar occas 
some fourteen years ago. Of the rich inhabit. 
ants, who united in their own defence? Yj! 
they were too imbecile and helpless, Of ti 
patriotic citizens? No, no! if you guess (x 
Jonathan would say) for ever, you would neve 
hit the mark. If the whole of Hamburgh wa 
not laid in ruins,—if one stone was left y 
another,—thank the French! ‘The French! 
how can that be?” Nothing can be plainer: 
while masters of the city they instilled such, 
spirit into the citizens, that though most of then 
stood idle spectators of the ruin, some (chiefly 
members of the Civic Guard) organized then- 
selves, and saved the rest. It was not Germa 
self-interest, or German patriotism, that led 
this natural combination: nothing of the kind! 
it was the French mantle falling on the choice 
few; the French, who in similar scenes hal 
always acted with such noble self-devotion, suc 
admirable promptitude! Honour to the brain 
which could discover so ingenious and convin- 
ing a connexion between events apparently » 
wide asunder !—But we must leave this city, 
without looking even at the ancient sculpturen 
the Church of St. James, representing the ‘Ado 
ation of the Magi,’ where, besides them and th 
Holy Family, there are present a pope wearing 
the triple crown, a cardinal clad in purple ani 
gold, several bishops in full pontificals, anda 
painter busily copying the scene! Neither can 
we make any stay at Lubec, notwithstanding the 
inviting legend as to the foundation of its cathe 
dral, which tells us that, as Charlemagne was 
one day hunting in these parts, he caught astag, 
but, admiring the beauty of the animal, he 
placed a golden chain round its neck and letit 
go; that Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
afterwards hunting in the same forest, had the 
misfortune to kill this very stag (a pretty old 
one it must have been,—some 400 years!) ; that 
as the animal not only still wore the Imperial 
ornament, but had moreover a cross on the 
forehead, the duke began to think, as well be 
might, that there was something like a mirack 
in the case; and that, fearful that he had kille! 
an angel or a saint instead of a stag, he 
on the spot the stately Cathedral of Lubec, de 
dicated to the queen of angels! ; 

On reaching Stockholm, our author evinets 
his critical spirit by objecting to the legen! 
relative to the foundation of the city :— 

Among the Mother Goose tales gravely 
by historians respecting the origin of this place, ¥* 
may mention, as quite a model in its way, the o 
which follows, The inhabitants of Sigtuna, after the 
destruction of their city, loaded a beam with certal 
valuable effects and threw it into the sea, with the 
intention of establishing themselves wherever # 
touched the land. The fated beam refused toadvane 
further than the entrance of Lake Mcelar, and thet 
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accordingly they hastened to build the future capital 
of Sweden. ‘ 2 

Had M. Clausade known anything of the 
Pagan Scandinavians, he could not have been 
jgnorant that this form of divination, this mode 
f leaving to the gods the choice of at future 
sbode was frequent in both Sweden and Norway. 
It wre thus that the first settler in Iceland, 
as he approached the land, threw into the 
waves the consecrated door-posts of his house, 
and religiously accepted that part of the 
shore on which they were driven, as indicated 
by his deities. All the Swedish historians, an- 
cjent and modern, (Geijer 1s the last,) allude to 


this custom; which a better-informed and less 


flippant writer would have regarded with in- 


2st. 
— very day of his arrival at Stockholm, 
our author found that, in one respect at least, a 
French king had introduced a F rench spirit. 
One of the police favoured him with a call, and 
produced a printed paper in Swedish, English, 
and French, with the following questions, which 
he was required to answer :— Who are you? 
What are you? Whence do you come? Whi- 
ther are you going? What has brought you 
hither? “What do you intend to do here ? 
How long do you purpose to remain ?”’ Half 
a century ago no such inquisitorial proceeding 
would have been allowed by so free a govern- 
ment. Of course, one reason for it may be to 
increase the revenue—all merchants and traders 
being subject to a tax; but this circumstance 
does not alter its offensive character. With 
such a custom M. Clausade was probably not 
much dissatisfied ; but he cannot forgive the 
Swedish capital its solitary and desolate look— 
its want of the “vie extérieure,” without which 
he cannot see any enjoyment in life. There 
are no shop-windows richly or gaily adorned ; 
no display of goods or eatables; no show of 
domestic utensils or scientific instruments ;— 
all such articles may be bought, but they are 
carefully excluded from the sight, in one of the 
interior apartments. A revolution, however, 
is about to be effected ; the booksellers have set 
the example ; and in time cupidity will render 
itgeneral, and will add pufling to display. The 
second object (or we might have said the first) 
of our traveller’s notice is the women. He tells 
us that they are handsome in person and ami- 
able in mind; but we cannot allow a Gascon 
to bea judge of such matters,—certainly not of 
external beauty; for where had he been able to 
find the necessary means of comparison? Long 
and vainly might he have looked for them in 
the south-western province of France. —The 
rowing at Stockholm is chiefly performed by 
Dalecarlian women,—a stout hardy race, but 
of no personal attractions; and everywhere, 
indeed, the more laborious occupations of life 
seem to be devolved on them quite as much as 
onthe men. Sweden is not woman’s paradise; 
and as to purity of morals, Stockholm, though 
more decent in outward appearance, is, our 
author thinks, more corrupt than Hamburgh 
itself. The diet is meagre,—quite a contrast 
with the good living of Hamburgh: the meals 
may be as frequent, but they are vapid and 
unsubstantial. To make amends, however, for 
such poor fare, the Swede drinks frequently 
and lustily,—though his beverage is diabolical, 
—peppered brandy and peppered rum, if the 
terms can be applied to liquors which can boast 
of small connexion with grape or sugar-cane. 
Extract the spirit from potatoes, colour it, and 
Pepper it, and you have brandy; mix it with 
something else, and you have rum. It is not 
easy to conceive how the natives are supported; 
but vegetables, stewed in water till dissolved, 
with occasionally salt meat, ham, or bacon, rye 
or oat bread, and milk, appear to be the stock 





dishes. Wheat is little known. The annual 
consumption per head throughout the kingdom 
is said to be about nine French litres only (the 
litre is very near an English quart), while in 
France, we are told, (an obvious exaggeration, ) 
it is above twohundred. The bread in common 
use resembles our sea-biscuit, only it is darker ; 
and it easily keeps good a whole year. ‘The 
natives ought to have good teeth, even to the 
close of life. 

According to the Swedish constitution, reli- 
gious toleration is sacred, though dissent from 
the Lutheran standard of orthodoxy is not 
exempt from civil disabilities. There is a 
Roman Catholic chapel in Stockholm; but the 
priest dares not preach his peculiar doctrines in 
the vulgar tongue; when he does use the Swed- 
ish, he must not deviate from the points of faith 
common to all Christians. Of the established 
clergy M. Clausade speaks favourably. They 
attend punctually to their professional duties, 
and at the same time do not neglect either 
literature or science. ‘Their livings are not 
rich; but they frequently improve their in- 
comes by marrying well. The bishoprics are of 
some value,—the poorest, that of Héernesand, 
being worth about three hundred pounds, which 
in Sweden is a considerable income, especially 
as, in addition, every prelate holds land, to be 
cultivated for his own advantage. The average 
for the eleven bishoprics is, at least, double the 
sum just mentioned. There is only one arch- 
bishopric, Upsala, of which the revenue, inde- 
pendent of a considerable farm, is about one 
thousand pounds per annum. The number of 
clergy is said to be three thousand six hundred ; 
and the patronage is administered with little 
corruption. On the vacancy of a living in the 
royal gift (and many are the livings thus cireum- 
stanced), a list of three persons, named by the 
Consistory of the district (which consists of both 
lay and clerical members), is presented to the 
king, who chooses any one of them,—usually 
the first. In the other livings, the minister is 
elected by the parishioners, though generally 
with the approbation of the bishop. In like 
manner, when a see is vacant, the ye of the 
diocese meet and prepare their triple list, to be 
laid before the monarch. On the vacancy of 
the primacy, candidates are chosen by the clergy 
of the whole kingdom, assembled in each dio- 
cese; and the three bishops who have the great- 
est number of votes are in like manner submitted 
to the crown for the selection of one. It appears, 
therefore, that the crown has no direct patron- 
age, though its recommendation of a candidate 
may often be successful. ‘Thus the evils both 
of royal, aristocratic, and episcopal patronage 
are obviated by a procedure as uniform as it is 
simple. Here we shall pause for the present. 





Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, 
Popular Superstitions, and History of England 
in the Middle Ages. By'Thomas Wright, M.A. 
2 vols. J. R. Smith. 

THESE volumes, as Mr. Wright informs us, are 

published with the view of spreading ‘a more 

general taste for the study of the literature and 
history of our forefathers in the Middle Ages;”’ 
and, in prosecution of this plan, the earlier por- 
tion of the work is devoted to “a popular view 
of the character of the literature of our island 
during the 12th and 13th centuries,’’ while the 
second part consists of essays on popular my- 
thology and superstitions, on the history of ro- 
mance, the transmission of popular stories, on 
the Robin Hood ballads, and on our political 
songs. Here is a tolerably extensive bill of 
fare ;—the promise is good, let us look at the 
performance, 

The first essay belongs to a period centu- 
ries earlier than the one specified; for it traces 





the progress of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and gives 
a few extracts from Caedmon, and that noble 
poem, ‘Beowulf.’ The next should rather have 
been entitled notices of the French jongleurs, 
than ‘“ Anglo-Norman Poetry,” since, while 
we have only a line or two from Wace, and 
a few couplets from Benoit St. More—these 
originally appeared in Mr. Turner's history of 
England, and have done duty in some dozen 
works since—while, too, we have not a single 
notice of Marie of France, of Denis Pyramus, ; 
or Waddington, all affording illustrations, not 
only of the Anglo-Norman school of poetry, 
but, more valuable by far, of English opinions 
and manners,—we have an account of an old 
romance about Charlemagne — (what did 
Saxons, or even Anglo-Normans, care about 
him, when they had their own King Arthur to 
boast of ?)—together with some Middle-Age 
tales, which are tolerably well known already, 
and several extracts from the verses of a jong- 
leur, named Rutebeuf, who, as he resided at 
aris, and described French manners, could 
scarcely be expected to throw much light upon 
English. As Wace, admirable and characteris- 
tic a trouvére as he is, had been passed over in 
this chapter, we thought that in the following 
essay, devoted to “the historical romances of 
the Middle Ages,”” amends might be made to 
him, more especially as some portions of his 
‘Brat d’Angleterre’ illustrate both our popu- 
lar traditions and our medizval usages ; but 
no,—with a perverse partiality for French illus- 
trations, Mr. Wright commences with the 
epitome of a “ roman,” entitled ‘ Garin de 
Lorrain.’ In its place, this may doubtless be 
considered a valuable relic of French popular 
literature ; but to pass over the numerous 
Anglo-Norman remains, written by English- 
men, or at least residents in England, and cele- 
brating the deeds of British heroes, for a story 
about King Thierry, and King Pepin, is a 
strange sort of illustration. In his next speci- 
men, Mr. Wright at length comes upon English 
ground, in the story of King Horn, although, 
singularly enough, he begins with the later 
French version, and then turns to the old origi- 
nal English. And this is all! Without noticing 
one of the numerous romances about Arthur, 
without even mentioning those curious ones 
relating to ‘ King Alysaundre,’—both classes 
so popular among our forefathers,—the essay, 
bearing the interesting title of ‘‘ Chansons de 
Geste, or Historical Romances,” concludes. 

With the same strange love for the foreign, 
rather than the indigenous, Mr. Wright, in fis 
next essay, ‘On Proverbs and Popular Sayings,” 
actually travels to Bayeux, in company with M. 
Pluquet, to bring back the important informa- 
tion, that to find a horse-shoe is lucky; that 
thirteen persons at dinner is unlucky ; and that 
‘* Little and little makes mickle” is a proverb 
common both to Normandy and England. Now, 
as during this period much Oriental know- 
ledge, in the form of tales, circulated through- 
out Europe, we surely need not be surprised that 
the same proverbs and popular sayings are 
found amongst the people both in France and 
England. 

As to the notion of thirteen being an un- 
lucky number, we believe it to have arisen 
from the recollection that, including Judas. 
the number of the apostles would be thirteen. 
It is true that a successor was not appointed 
until after his death, and that subsequently 
a second was called; but we must bear in 
mind, that Scriptural knowledge was very con- 
fused in those ages, and men accustomed to the 
phrase of “the twelve blessed mmo sa and 
yet equally accustomed to view Judas the traitor 
as one of them, might free themselves-from the 
difficulty by believing him to have been the 
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thirteenth—a belief quite sufficient to account 
for the actual alarm with which our fathers 
viewed thirteen at table.* 

In regard to proverbs, although many afford 
even valuable illustrations of national character 
and popular usages, yet most of them are the 
result of common observation on common affairs. 
‘* Every bird loves its own nest,” “ Strike the 
iron while it is hot,’’ and such like, are figures 
which must occur to every one who had seen a 
bird’s nest, or a smith’s forge. Such, therefore, 
are scarcely worth the tracing from one language 
to another. The essay on the Latin poetry of 
the 12th century, although of but little interest 
to the general reader, is at least not out of place, 
which is more than can be said of ‘ Abelard and 
the Scholastic Philosophy.’ 

In his essay on Grimm’s German Mythology 
—(why could not Mr. Wright give us an essay 
on English mythology ?)—he labours earnestly 
to prove that “ much of the popular mythology of 
the French was probably, as we suspect also is 
the case with that of the Scotch, Welsh and Irish, 
essentially Teutonic.” Now, we should think 
that as Britain was colonized by the Celts long 
ere any of the Teutonic tribes set a foot on the 
land, our most ancient and most widely diffused 
superstitions would of necessity be Ce/tic. And 
so they are—even by Mr. Wright’s showing. 
The worship of trees, the keeping watch beside 
wells, both obtained among the earliest inha- 
bitants ; and these are among the most ancient 
of superstitions, brought, not improbably from 
the East, by the Celtic tribes in their earliest 
migration from thence. The following appears 
in a Saxon homily against witchcraft, —it is 
curious :—- 

“*We are ashamed,’ says the writer, ‘to tell all 
the scandalous divinations that every man useth 
through the devil's teaching, either in taking a wife, 
or in going a journey, or in brewing, or at the asking 
of something when he begins anything, or when 
anything is born to him.’ And again, ‘Some men 
are so blind, that they bring their offerings to im- 
moveable rocks, and also to trees, and to wells, as 
witches teach, and will not understand how foolishly 
they do, or how the lifeless stone or the dumb tree 
may help them, or heal them, when they themselves 
never stir from the place.’ ‘Moreover,’ he goes on 
to say, ‘many a silly woman goes to the meeting of 
ways, and draweth her child through the earth, and 
80 gives to the devil both herself and her offspring.’ 
In fact, as the same early writer observes, ‘ Every 
one who trusts in divinations either by fowls, or by 
sneezings, or by horses, or by dogs, he is no Christian, 
but a notorious apostate.’ ” 

The following extract, too, from a Latin 
Penitentialia in the British Museum, is also 
worthy notice; not as proving the Teutonic 
source of these forbidden acts, but their purely 
Oriental origin :+— 

“He who endeavours by any incantation or magic 
to take away the stores of milk, or honey, or other 
things belonging to another, and to acquire them 
himself.—He who, deceived by the illusion of hob- 
goblins, believes and confesses that he goes or rides 
in the company of her whom the foolish peasantry 
call Herodias or Diana, and with immense multitude, 
and that heobeys her commands.—He who prepares 
with three knives in the company of persons, that 
they may predestine happiness to children who are 
going to be born there.—He who makes his offering 
to a tree, or to water, or to anything, except a church, 
—They who follow the custom of the pagans in inquir- 





* We might offer also another solution. Until Judas 
went out, there were, including ‘‘the master of the feast,” 
exactly thirteen at the Last Supper. 

t Most of the acts mentioned here will be’found among 
the decrees of various continental councils of a still earlier 
period. One of these gives the substance of the second 
paragraph, in the following terms: ‘‘ Let no woman boast 
that she rides by night with the Lady Hera or Benzoria, 
with an innumerable multitude, for this is an illusion of the 
demon.” This fanciful belief was linked with a wild fable, 
which still more proves its oriental derivation. It was, that 
this ‘‘ innumerable company” were always bound to Pales- 
tine; for she among them who should first dip her hands in 
Jordan, would become mistress of the world. 





ing into the future by magical incantations on the first 
of January, or begins works on that day, as though 
they would on that account prosper better the whole 
year.—They who make ligatures or incantations and 
various fascinations with magical charms, and hide 
them in thegrass, or in a tree, or in the path, for the 
preservation of their cattle-—He who places his child 
on the roof or in a furnace for the recovery of his 
health, or for this purpose uses any charms or charac- 
ters, or magical figment, or any art, unless it be holy 
prayers, or the liberal art of medicine—He who 
shall say any charm in the collecting of medicinal 
herbs, except such as the paternoster and the credo.” 

Now, the very names in the second paragraph, 
“ Herodias, or Diana,’ disprove the Teutonic 
theory. It is curious, however, thus to trace 
the first beginning of that strange notion, to 
which, in the 16th and 17th centuries, so many 
an old woman fell a victim ; and how, in the 
lapse of ages, the company of wild and joyous 
spirits, presided over by “ the lady Diana” her- 
self, degenerated into a squalid troop of witches, 
mounted on their broomsticks. 

The English fairies, according to Mr. Wright, 
are of Teutonic origin ; notwithstanding that he 
acknowledges Giraldus Cambrensis, to whom we 
are chiefly indebted for these tales, to have con- 
sidered them as British. Here is one of his 
stories of a species of Puck :— 





“These hobgoblins sometimes appeared visibly ; 
and one in Pembrokeshire, where they were very | 
common, took up his abode in the house of one | 
Elidor Stakepole, in the form of a red boy, who | 
called himself Simon. Master Simon began, ‘im- 
pudently,’ says our author—by taking the keys | 
from the butler, and usurping his office. However, | 
he was himself so provident a butler, that, while he 
held the office, everything seemed to prosper. He 
never waited to be told to do anything; but whatever 
his master or mistress were thinking of calling for, 
he brought it immediately, saying, ‘You want so 
and so ; here it is." Moreover, he knew all about 
their money and their secret hoards; and often did 
he upbraid them on that account, for he hated 
nothing more than avarice, and he could not bear 
to see money laid up in holes which might be 
employed in good and charitable uses. There was 
nothing, on the contrary, he liked better than giving 
plenty to eat and drink to the rustics ; and he used 
to tell his master, that it was right he should be 
free in giving to them those things which by their 
labours he himself obtained. Indeed, Simon was 
an excellent servant: but he had one failing, he 
never went to church, and he never uttered a single 
‘Catholic word’ (nec verbum aliquid Catholicum 
unquam pronunciabat). One remarkable thing was, 
that he never slept in the house at night, though he 
was always at his post by daybreak. Once, how- 
ever, he was watched, and found to take up his 
lodging about the mill and the milldam. The next 
morning Simon came to his master, delivered up 
his keys, and left the house, after having filled the 
post of butler for about forty days. (Girald. Cam. 
Itin. lib. i. pp. 852-53.)” 


Here is another story, from the manuscript 
chronicle about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, of Ralph, of Coggeshall :— 

“During the reign of the first Richard, there 
appeared frequently, and for a long space of time, in 
the house of Sir Osbern de Bradwell, at Dagworth 
in Suffolk, ‘a certain fantastical spirit,’ who con- 
versed with the family ofthe aforesaid knight, always 
imitating the voice of an infant. He called himself 
Malkin; and he said that his mother and brother 
dwelt in a neighbouring house, and that they often 
chided him because he had left them and had pre- 
sumed to hold converse with mankind. The things 
which he did and said were both wonderful and very 
laughable, and he often told people’s secrets, At 
first the family of the knight were extremely terrified, 
but by degrees they became used to him, and con- 
versed familiarly with him. With the family he spoke 
English ; and that, too, in the dialect of the place; 
but he was by no means deficient in learning ; for, 
when the chaplain made his appearance, he talked in 
Latin with perfect ease, and discoursed with him 
upon the Scriptures. He made himself heard and 



















































felt too, readily enough, but he was never geen 
once. It seems that he was most attached to one y 
the female part of the family, a fair maiden, who hai 
long prayed him to show himself to her; at 
she had promised faithfully not to touch him, jy 
granted her request, and there appeared to her 
small infant, clad in a white frock. He also »: 
that he was born at Lavenham ; that his mother le 
him fora short time in a field where she was gleaniny. 
that he had been thence suddenly carried away, anf 
had been in his present condition seven Years anj 
that after another seven years he should he 
to his former state. He said that he and his og. 
panions had each a cap, by means of which they Were 
rendered invisible. This is the German tarn-kappe 
He often asked for food and drink, which, whe 
placed on a certain chest, immediately disappearey 
The writer, from whom this story is quoted, Asser 
that he had it from the chaplain who figures in jt” 
The words in the foregoing, “ this is th 
German tarn-kappe,” are an interpolation jp. 
troduced, we should imagine, for the mere pu- 
pose of helping out the “ Teutonic” theory, 
Mr. Wright should, however, have remember 
that the power of rendering themselves inyis. 
ble, by means of cap, hood, mantle, or ring, ix 
an attribute common to the supernatural being 
of all ages and countries. : 
Friar Rush, although he had a passin 
degree of popularity about the close of th 
fifteenth, and during the sixteenth century, 
when the first little printed books introduced 
Ulenspiegel, and Reynard the Fox, and such 


| like, to the English reader, cannot be placed 


among the objects of English popular belief 
Still less can we believe that he was ever iden. 
tified with Robin Goodfellow. In the twelfth 
essay we have a very desultory account of the 
history and transmission of popular stories 
The chief illustration, that of the little Huneh- 
back of the Arabian tales, has often been 
alluded to. Another, less known, is curiow, 
as showing how the transmitted tale often loss 
its point :— 

“A simple countryman carried a lamb to market, 
and six rogues agreed together to cheat him of bis 
merchandise. They took their station in the si 
streets of the town through which he had to pass, ani 
each accosted him in turn with the question, ‘For 
how much will you seil your dog?’ At first the rustic 
asserts resolutely that it isalamb, but, finding so many 
persons in succession taking it for a dog, he become 
terrified, begins to believe that the animal is bewitched, 
and gives it up to the last six of the inquirer,in 
order to be relieved from his apprehensions, This 
story, in its original form, is found in the Indian cdl- 
lection entitled Pantchatantra: and we there under 
stand better why the man abandoned the animal whet 
he was persuaded that it was a dog, because this in 
the Brahminic creed is an unclean animal. Thre 
rogues meet a Brahmin carrying a goat which he hat 
just bought for sacrifice: one after another they tell 
him it is a dog which he is carrying; and, at las, 
believing that his eyes are fascinated, and fearing to 
be polluted by the touch of an unclean animal, he 
abandons it to the thieves, who carry it away. The 
same story is found in several Arabian collections, and 
from them, no doubt, it came to the West.” 

The following story, from the ‘“‘ Gesta Romane 
rum,” is worth transcribing :— 7 

“There was a rich smith, who lived in a certat 
city near the sea; he was very miserly and wicked, 
and he collected much money, and filled the trunk 
of a tree with it, and placed it beside his fire in every 
body's sight, so that none suspected that money Wa 
contained in it. It happened once when all 
inhabitants were hard asleep, that the sea entered the 
house so high that the trunk swam, and when the s4 
retired it carried it away; and so the trunk syall 
many miles on the sea, until it came to a city in which 
was a certain man who kept a common inn. 
man rose in the morning, and seeing the trunk aflot 
drew it to land, thinking it was nothing more thant 
piece of wood thrown away or abandoned by some 
body. This man was very liberal and generous 
towards poor people and strangers. It happened ot 
day that strangers were entertained in his house, ail 
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eather. The host began a _ 

i and after three or four blows he 
ee al when he discovered the money, 
oe joiced and placed it under safe keeping, to 
7 ~ it to the rightful owner, if he should apply for 
oe the smith went from city to city in search of 
his money, and at last he came to the city and house 
of the innkeeper who had found the trunk. When 
the stranger spoke of his lost trunk, his host under- 
stood that the money was his, and he thought within 
himself, ‘Now I will try if it be God's will that I 
should restore him his money.” The host caused to 
be made three pasties of dough ; the first he filled 
with earth, the second with dead men’s bones, and 
the third with the money which he found in the 
trunk. Having done this, he said to the smith, We 
will eat three good pasties of excellent flesh which I 
have; you shall have which you choose.” And the 
smith lifted them one after another, and he found the 
one filled with earth was the heaviest, and he chose 
it, and said to the host, ‘If I want more, I will 
choose that next,’ placing his hand on the pasty full 
of dead men’s bones, ‘you may keep the third pasty 
yourself.’ The host seeing this, said in his heart, 


ee 
it was very cold w 


‘Now I see clearly that it is not the will of God 
that this wretch should have the money again.” He 
immediately called together the poor and the weak, 
the blind, and the lame, and, in the presence of the 
smith opened the pasty, and said, ‘ Behold, wretch, thy 


money, which I gave thee into thy hands, yet thou 
hast chosen in preference the pasties of earth and of 
dead men’s bones, and thou hast done well, for it has 
not pleased God that thou shouldest have thy money 
again!’ And immediately the host divided the 
money before his eyes among the poor: and so the 
smith departed in confusion,” 

The remaining essays, some of which have 
lately appeared in periodicals, might be passed 
over, but Mr. Wright’s strange theory respect- 
ing the grand hero of our peasantry, Robin 
Hood, cannot be overlooked. A certain French 
gentleman, M. Barry, some twelve years since, 
wrote a “ Thése de Littérature,’”’ on the Robin 
Hood ballads, a meagre and blundering work 
enough.* Still, he did not scruple to give bold 
Robin an actual existence; only he chose to 
suppose him one of the oppressed Saxons, who 
had fled to the woods on the Norman Conquest 
of England; and hence his hatred to nobles and 
clergy. Had M. Barry known more about his 
subject, he would have found, that in the chief 
essential of Saxon hatred—detestation of the 
monarch—Robin is wholly wanting. It is his 
proud, but hearty spirit of rivalry with the 
upper classes; his utter contempt of the 
established clergy, still always conjoined with 
great respect for the king,—characteristics 
which the reader, even in spite of their modern- 
ization, will perceive in almost every ballad, 
that have always appeared to us, a strong cor- 
roboration of the popular opinion, that Robin 
Hood flourished during the thirteenth century. 

At that important period, the populace took 
a greater share in public affairs, and, in conse- 
quence, assumed a bolder tone than they had 
before ventured on. The established clergy, 
mostly foreigners, and mostly rapacious, were 
objects of general detestation, —- a detestation 
which was encouraged by the mendicant orders ; 
while “ the merry greenwood,” no longer fenced 
about by the ferocious laws of the Norman 
monarchs, became to our forefathers the scene 
of “all manner of freedom and joyous liberty.” 
What wonder was it that, during the strife of 
King John’s reign, or those of his son’s, some 

Id yeoman, in Sherwood or Charnwood, 
should have organized his band of merry men, 
and reigned as a king among them? No, says 
Mr. Wright, “ the legends of the peasantry are 
the shadows of a very remote antiquity. They 
enable us to place our Robin Hood, with 
tolerable certainty, among the personages of 





* One illustration may be sufficient. He actually derives 
= Word yeoman from yew man, which he supposes to mean 





the early mythology of the Teutonic people!” 
Truly the “mythic” system can go no fur- 
ther than this. We might willingly concede to 
Mr. Wright, and this vaunted system, “‘ Goosy 
Goosy Gander,” “The House that Jack Built,” 
and that tale, the admiration of our child- 
hood, “Jack and the Bean-stalk,’’ nay, even 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,’’ but bold Robin, 
that hero of the English peasantry, their type 
indeed—just as King Arthur is type and 
exemplar of the knights of the Middle Ages— 
Robin who maintained the same “love for poor 
men,” the same ‘“ hommage aux dames,”’ the 
same heartfelt spirit of devotion, to which chi- 
valry pledged the knight, at the foot of the altar, 
to set him, somewhere in the heavens, like the 
Great Bear, as King Arthur has been ; or Adonis- 
like, to preside over the vernal equinox, 
because in spring time his favourite games of 
archery took place, is somewhat extravagant. 

We cannot say much in favour of the remain- 
ing essays. That “On old English political 
Songs” affords nothing that is new; except, 

erhaps, the assertion that the adherents of the 

Putinenttechiding. as the reader will re- 
member, Milton, Marvel, and George Withers, 
—‘‘were more given to praying than song- 
writing; since as an old song tells us,— 

And if they write in metre, 

They think there’s nothing sweeter, 

Unless it be old Tom Sternhold.” 

From which illustration we infer that Mr. 
Wright is unaware that Sternhold, as well as 
the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer,’’ was sent to 
the right about by the Puritans. Such songs as 
“When ‘this old cap was new,” ‘The old 
courtier of the Queen,” and “Jock is grown a 
Gentleman,” independently of being scarcely 
political songs, in the strict acceptation, have 
been too often used to be allowed a place in 
a work which professes so much as the one 
before us. The whole concludes with an essay 
on the Scotch poet, Dunbar ;—thus exhibiting 
to the end a sufficient variety of subjects, 
although we cannot say much for the value of 
the information. 





Eastern Europe andthe Emperor Nicholas. By 
the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia ;’ ‘The 
White Slave.’ 2 vols. Newby. 

We have here another work from an indefatigable 

writer who has sworn eternal enmity to the 

Russian government, and especially to its im- 

perial chief. What is called the despotism, the 

inhumanity, the profound duplicity or open 
ruffianism of the despot, according to the humour 

for the time being, are dwelt — with a 

diffuseness, which, however natural to a writer 

who feels and thinks strongly, must, to readers 
in general, be somewhat tedious. We may have 
too much even of a good thing; the same dish 
however well cooked,—the toujours perdrix— 
must pall at last. Such unqualified vituperation 
as these volumes exhibit, must cease to rivet at- 
tention from another cause. Bad as Nicholas 
may be, it is impossible to agree with our author 
that he has not a single human virtue,—simply 

because history contains no record of such a 

character. Nero and Domitian, Ivan the 

Terrible, and Robespierre, had their redeeming 

qualities; and little respect is paid to either 

our memory or our judgment when we are re- 
quired to believe that the Russian autocrat is 
wholly an incarnation of evil. In weighing the 
characters of men, every reader has to discharge 
the functions of judge. He has carefully to sift 
evidence; to see that each individual charge 
rests on its own merits, independent of general 
testimony ; and while he receives many as 
proved, he may be disposed to reject others for 
want of satisfactory evidence. He will look, 





not only to the nature of the accusation, but to 


the coherency of circumstances, and to the 


character of the witnesses. He will inquire 
whether such accusations emanate from pure 
love of justice, or from passion and prejudice ; 
and he will exercise his judicial functions with 
the greater caution, when those accusations are 
of a nature more than usually grave. In such 
cases he will not admit mere rumour to be 
evidence at all: he will not raise a mere 
suspicion to the dignity of proof; nor will he 
pay much respect to the assertions even of dis- 
tinguished witnesses, if he has reason to think 
that they knew little of the matter,—that they 
vouch for it merely because they have been told 
it. Applying these natural rules to our author's 
numerous, elaborate, and impassioned state- 
ments, we are constrained to say that they can- 
not lead to a conviction. We do not, indeed, 
acquit the imperial culprit—for culprit in 
some respects he seems really to be—of all the 
graver charges so vehemently brought against 
him; but we feel that they are insufficient to 
secure his condemnation, until they are con- 
firmed by new and less doubtful testimony. In 
this decision we show neither prejudice nor 


5 


favour: we actsimply as judges, not as advocates. 


From the beginning of his reign it has been 
the great object of Nicholas to uphold the 
nationality of the Russians, and at the same 
time to rally the Sclavonic race round his stan- 
dard. In regard to Poland only, and for reasons 
sufficiently obvious, has he deviated from his 
habitual policy. Has it everywhere else been 
successful? Our author replies, and most em- 
phatically replies, “No!” How far his testi- 
mony may apply to the vast provinces which 
do not bend to the iron sceptre of the autocrat, 
we shall not attempt to determine ; butin regard 
to Russia itself, Englishmen who have been 
many years resident in the country, are very 
far from subscribing to his accuracy. They tell 
us that for this very reason Nicholas is more 
popular than his predecessors. While con- 
demning many of his acts as not only arbitrary 
but cruel,—while admitting that he exercises 
his boundless authority as violently in some 
cases as either the Grand Turk or the Chinese 
Emperor,—they still give him credit for many 
acts of clemency,—for many even of princely 
generosity. They assert, too, that there would 
be less of that violence, more of this clemency 
and generosity exhibited to the world, if his 
intentions were not often frustrated, his com- 
mands often evaded, by the corrupt functionaries 
of government. 

Another peculiarity of these volumes is the 
author’s admiration for the Sclavonic race, and 
his unmeasured contempt for the Germanic. 
The former he praises to the skies for their 
intellect, their moral worth, their love of free- 
dom! while the latter are remarkable for nothing 
but feeble and narrow minds, for profound dis- 
simulation and for contentment with slavery ! 
That we may not be accused of injustice in 
misrepresenting his meaning, we will give two 
or three short extracts :— 

“ Thedissimulation which in the German character 
is the consequence of arbitrary government, confirms 
the notion by causing persons to profess a friendship 
for us before our faces, whilst behind our backs the 
envy which seems inherent in their dispositions makes 
them the most bitter of our detractors. The great 
majority of the French entertain a feeling of hostility 
towards us, which happily a very small minority 
amongst ourselves now reciprocate; but the French 
are ostentatious of their hatred, which before increased 
intercourse eventually gives way to cordiality and 
esteem. The Germans, on the contrary, meet our 
advances with an insidious show of partiality, whilst a 
rancorous jealousy is brooding in their hearts. A more 
intimate acquaintance with them has usually the effect 
of disappointing all the predilections of Englishmen 
in their favour; it gives rise on the one side to con- 
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tempt, whilst on the other its expression occasions an 
increased aversion.” 

In regard to German intellect :— 

“The tendency of the Germans to philosophic 
disquisition, their laborious patience as commenta- 
tors, their perseverance as compilers; the abstruse 
learning which, through indefatigable and often 
indiscriminating diligence, they have succeeded 
in accumulating, have really enabled them to 
contribute much to the common stock of human 
knowledge; but the nature and gravity of their 
avocations, the confusion of ideas, rendered more 
impenetrably obscure by the diffuseness of their 
manner of expressing them, together with the great 
ignorance of their language in France and England, 
has led the public of those countries to award to the 
intellect of Germany a much higher place than its 
merits deserve. Wherever genius and originality, 
correctness and profundity, instead of diffuse quantity 
of thought, have been required, the more narrowly 
we become acquainted with the reflective or creative 
mind of Germany, the farther we shall learn to rank 
it from that of Greece, Italy, England and France. 
The German philosophic system, to which, much 
ephemeral importance has been attached, will be 
seldom found to contain any new idea by those who 
have courage enough to wade through the ocean of 
words into which every thought is diluted, and to 
penetrate the obscurity in which it is enveloped. 
Though more has been spoken, written, and 

‘ published in German on this subject than perhaps 
in all the world besides, it is impossible to point 
out one philosopher who will be remembered fifty 
years hence, or one of her inquiring spirits whose 
name will go down to posterity in company with 
Locke, Newton, or Descartes, to say nothing of the 
ancients.” 

Again, and by way of climax :— 

“On sifting,in the works of German writers, the 
positive merit from that which only exists in our 
own pre-impressed imaginations, we shall learn 
to judge them very differently; and though we 
may accord a respectable place to their celebrities, 


it 1s probable that we shall no longer think of 
classing any men they have hitherto produced 
alongside the chosen few who occupy the first 


places in the cosmopolitan pantheon. It is, there- 
fore, an absurd error to rank intellectual Germany 
in a triumvirate with France and England. The 
equality which it has hitherto successfully arrogated, 
has till the present time no existence, though hopes 
of its eventual realization may be entertained, from 
the unwearying perseverance which has already 
enabled the German mind to realize the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare with regard to Sweden, Italy, 
and Spain,” 

Now, wherein does the intellectual superiority 
of the Sclavonians consist? What proof have 
we of it? Hear!— 

** Copernicus the Pole may be alone opposed to 
anything the German scientific world has produced. 
In literature, assuredly Kozmian the pastoral poet, 
still living at an extreme old age, and Niemcewicz 
recently dead, may rank with anything Germany 
has produced, before the times of Schiller and of 
Goethe. Will not the works of both Mitzkiavitch 
and Krasinski bear favourable comparison with the 
Faust, which is lauded as Goethe’s most remarkable 
production? Is thereany other of the German poets or 
dramatists who could be ranked before Poushkin, the 
Russian ? or does any fabulist of Germany approach 
the Russian Kriloff? All these questions we must 
answer negatively.” 

The preceding extracts are a fair specimen 
of the work, consisting of some truth and of 
much error. We so far agree with them as 
te hold that the Germanic genius has been 
overrated; that the German learning is more 
petty than comprehensive, more philological 
than philosophical, more fanciful than scientific; 
and the national literature in every department 
below its actual reputation. But to compare 
with any of them, the best productions of the 
Sclavonic mind, is too ridiculous to deserve any 
notice beyond a smile. 

As to love of freedom, elevation of character, 
purity of morals—on these subjects our author 





is rather discreet—that is, he says as little as pos- 


sible. The Polish and Hungarian nobles loved 
liberty, but did they grantitto the serfs? On the 
contrary, did they not oppose the enfranchisement 
of that unhappy class of men? As to moral 
purity, the reader who has been in Bohemia, or 
Hungary, or Russia, needs no information on 
that head. 

In his second volume, the author mentions 
several Polish writers, especially poets, from 
whose works he gives us extracts (through the 
medium of a French translation), but we doubt 
very much whether his readers will join in the 
admiration which he professes to feel for them. 
If wildness, incoherence, abruptness, and per- 
petual obscurity be attributes of genius, they 
may deserve his praise. The truth is, they are 
scarcely readable, even in a trim translation— 
that is, in one that omits, adds, improves, and 
adapts to cultivated taste and feeling. Our 
author’s canons of criticism, we are afraid. are 
something like his historical knowledge—rather 
disputable. In one passage (i. 218) he gravely 
talks of the learning of the Saxon monk, and 
the ignorance of the Norman prior! Verily we 
never expected to see the day when any genius 
could be so bright as to reverse the position of 
the two people—as to overlook the fact that 
Saxon England was, in a great degree, indebted 
to Normandy for its civilization ! 

A few pages, and those of an unsatisfactory 
nature, are do to the modern literature of 
Russia. Of the few extracts given (still derived 
through the medium of the French) the follow- 
ing song is the most characteristic of the people: 

** Song of the Captive Robber. 

“Hush! hush, oh green forest my mother, trouble 
not my thoughts, for to-morrow I must appear before 
the terrible judge, before the Tsar himself. 

“ The Tsar will say to me: * Answer me, my child; 
tell me, oh son of a peasant, with whom thou hast 
led thy robber life? how many were thy com- 
panions ?” 

“And I will answer him: ‘Oh Tsar, my hope; 
most Christian Tsar, I will tell thee the whole truth. 
Companions I had four. One was the dark night, 
another my steel blade, the third my good steed, and 
the fourth my bended bow. My messengers were 
arrows hardened in the fire.’ 

“Then the Tsar, my hope, the most Christian 
Tsar, will say to me: * Honour to thee, my child, who 
knowest how to rob and how to speak so well. For 
thy recompense I will give thee a good present. 
Thou shalt havea palace in the open fields, a gallows 
and a hempen rope.’” 

The chapter on ‘Finland and its Literature’ 
is the only tolerable one in the work. Not that 
it contains a single word original; for the 
extracts are again derived from the French; 
but Finnish literature, in this country, is a novel 
subject, and, we may add, suggestive of much 
reflection to the comprehensive scholar. The 
affinities of races are to be traced, not only in 
their physical characteristics and language, but 
in their traditions, their heathen lore, their 
ancient songs and poems. Many readers may be 
surprised to hear that the Finnish language con- 
tains a mythologic Epic, in thirty-two books, 
or runes, preserved from the most ancient times 
in oral tradition, like the Homeric poems. They 
were collected and published a few years ago by 
the zealous Dr. Leennroth, a native Finn, and 
have been recently translated into French b 
M. Leouzon le Duc. The title of the poem is 
‘ Kalevala,’ either from Kawa, the father of the 
Finnish gods, or from Kalewala, the Finnish 
Olympus :— 

“This poem of the Kalevala, though singularly dis- 
jointed, obscure, and confused, may termed an 
epic, because all the episodes which it contains refer 
to the adventures of the god Wainamoinen, of which 
the thread is never entirely lost from the commence- 
ment to the termination. It is, however, an epic 
almost mythologic, or at least human personages are 
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only casually introduced, and chiefly in the chant 


of sorcerers.” 

In the Finnish mythology— 

“Jumala is the god of clouds and thunder. 
Wainamoinen of poetry and music. They rem: 
sent the Jupiter and Apollo, but it is uncertain Which 
of the two was the supreme being. Kava the gia 
the father of the gods and giants, bears some analey 
to Saturn. Illmarinen the eternal blacksmith to the 
Vulean of the Greeks and Romans. Tuoni is the 
god of death, the giant Hisii, of evil; Akto ig the 
king of the waters ; Tuopio of the woods ; Matha. 
Teppo, of the roads. ‘The storm is represented 
by an eagle. Mehilainen is « beneficent bird, smal] 
and frail as a humming-bird, but ever bearing on it, 
tiny wings the balm and antidote for sickness, suffer. 
ing, and the spells of evil. Besides these, the mighty 
sorcerers and wizards, there are numerous other Bods; 
and every lake, stream, hill, or valley,—in fact, al 
animate or inanimate things have their good and gil 
spirits. On thisaccount everything is personified jy 
their mythic poetry. The boat laments upon tie 
shore,—the lonely tree, isolated in the clearing 
mourns and complains,—the road converses with the 
god,—the iron in the furnace has a voice, and in it 
uses a volition. But besides these passages, full of 
originality and beauty, we find the witch of Pobja, 
whose spells can baffle the gods, sweeping up the 
dust upon her floor into a brazen pan. The go 
Wainamoinen cocks his hat gaillardly upon one side, 
he laves his thumb and purifies his fingers before 
astonishing all nature with the harmony of his song. 
The goddess of the woods draws on her blue stocking, 
and arrays herself in red ribbons, when irresistibly 
attracted to listen to the melody of the god.” 

The first rune opens with the birth of the god 
Wainamoinen, after an imprisonment of thiny 
years in his mother’s womb. ‘The first thing he 
does is to make for himself a beast to carry him 
to the sea-shore. This was a gigantic blue elk, 
on which he rode gloriously towards the water, 
But he was not to attain his object so easily; a 
Lapland wizard prepared to shoot him:— 

“A Laplander—he of the obliquely glancing eye, 
filled with a malignant hatred which had long rankled 
in his breast,—cherished dark thoughts against the 
venerable Wainamoinen. 

“Skilled in the craft of fashioning deadly weapons, 
—he prepared a bow by means of fire. 

“Gold, silver, iron, and steel lent to his work in 
turn their lustre and their power. Thus did he pre- 
pare a bow, bright to the eye, and costly in its price. 
Inlaid upon its back a horse bristles up its mane; 
another speeds along on that part which the arrow 
traverses. A bull reposes on the two wings of the 
bow, and a hare crouches near the notches. 

“Then he prepares a sheaf of arrows, adoming 
each with a triple row of feathers. He cuts then 
carefully, and his sons attach thereunto the light 
wing of the sparrow, the swallow’s tiny feathers. 

“But these shafts, who will harden them, whit 
balsam will anoint them with its power ? ; 

“The black venom of the snake, the atrocious 
poison of the adder. 

“ Wouldst thou know, too, how the feathers 
are attached to the shaft wherewith the bows 
strung ? x 

“ With hairs from the mane of the hell-horse Hisi 
—of the stallion Lemmo. 

“The shafts are ready: with bow in hand, and 
quiver resounding on his shoulders, the Laplandet 
wends his way. 

“ He reaches the cataract of the fiery torrent, the 
whirlpool of the sacred stream. There he watches 
at morn, he watches at even, he watches at mid-day. 
He waits the venerable Wainamoinen, the friend of 
the waters. 

« One day, one morn, he lifts his eyes towards the 
west, he turns his head towards the sun, and he se 
the venerable Wainamoinen advancing to 
dark sea-waves. : E 

“Seizing hurriedly his bow of fire, his beautiful 
his iron-bound bow, he draws from his quiver 4 
feathered shaft, a shaft unerring and fatal, and aim 
at the death of Wainamoinen, at the death of the 
friend of the waters. 

“His mother, his wife, two sprites, and the thre 
daughters of nature cry out together: Stay! #4 
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wy Wainamoinen ! Waina is thine own aunt's 

« But the cruel Laplander remains inflexible ; he 

replies: If I raise my hand, and aim too high, may 
the shaft fall lower ; if I lower my hand too far, may 
it rise higher. 
7 ie shot his shaft, but it rose too high ; the 
sky was rent; the arches of the air were shaken. 
He shot a second, but it fell too low; it sunk into 
the depths of the earth, the mother of men, down to 
Manala, whose vaults it made to tremble. He shot 
a third, but this shaft pierced the blue elk through 
the spleen, and transfixed it through the left leg 
and shoulder, 

“ Wainamoinen falls into the waters from the back 
of his strange courser, the blue elk, and the obliquely- 
yisioned Laplander says :— 

«+Now,oh venerable Wainamoinen, as long as cen- 
turies roll on their course, as long as the moon sheds 
out its light, thou shalt never tread again the fields 
of Wainalen, the plains of Kalevala !” 

* And Wainamoinen the venerable and the 
valiant, wandered for six winters, for seven summers, 
for eight years, on the plains of the waters, and the 
wide straits of the ocean, with the waves boiling 
beneath, and the sky stretching out its boundless blue 
above him.” 

In another book, the god Wainamoinen (now 
stricken in age) constructs a magic harp, the 
music of which far transcends that of the 
Orphean lyre :— 

“And the old Wainamoinen begins to sing; his 
voice rises clear and liquid, his fingers play lightly 
over the strings of the chantal; joy answers joy; the 
song responds unto the song. 

“*There is no beast in the forest, no living thing in 
the air, which does not hasten up at the singer of 
runes, to listen to his melodious voice, to revel in the 
harmony of his song. 

“*The wolf quits the sedges in which he was 
prowling, the bear emerges from his den in the roots 
of an overturned pine-tree, they climb a hedge,—the 
hedge is borne down and broken by their weight ; 
the one ascends the trunk of a pine, the other climbs 
abirch-tree, whilst Wainamoinen sings and gives birth 
to joy. 

“‘The black-bearded old man, the noble king of 
the forest, all the host of Tapio hasten up to listen. 
The very hostess of the woods herself, the fearless 
woman of Tapiola, dons her blue hose, arrays her- 
self in red ribbons, ascends into the trunk of a 
hollow birch, lending a wondering ear to the god's 
song. 

“*There is no beast of the forest, no bird of 
the air, which does not hasten to hear the mar- 
vellous art of the musician, the melody of the 
singer. 

“*The eagle descends from the clouds, the falcon 

swoops down through the air, the sea-gull wings its 
way from the sullen marsh, the swan from the bosom 
of the limpid waters; the lively linnet, the swift- 
winged lark, and the merry goldfinch, come to perch 
upon the shoulders of the god-hero. 
_ “*The beauteous virgins of the air, the sun dazzling 
in splendour, and the soft-rayed moon, have alike 
paused to listen at the further end of a long light 
cloud, in the luminous vault of heaven. There they 
Were weaving the wonderful texture of the skies, with 
& golden shuttle and a silver comb, when astonished 
by the strange voice and the melodious accents of the 
hero's song. 

“*The comb of silver fell from their hands, the 
golden shuttle breaking the threads of the woof, 
escaped from their fingers. All the living things of 
the waters, all the fishes waving at once their myriad 
fins, swam up to hear the voice of Wainamoinen, to 
listen to the harmony of his song. 

“The salmon and the trout, the pike and the seal, 
the large fishes and the small, draw as near as pos- 
sible to the voice of the charmer. 

“* Ahto, the king of the waves, the old man with 
the green beard of weeds, rises up on a water-lily to 
the surface of the deep. 

“*The fruitful hostess of the seas was combing her 
long hair with a comb of gold. She hears the song 
of Suoimi, and the comb falls from her hands; 
wondering and agitated, she can remain no longer in 
thedeep, but makes for shore ; there with her breast 
against a rock she listens, panting, to the sounds of 


Wainamoinen’s chantal, wherewith the hero’s voice 
mingles its melody. She listens because the sounds 
were so sweet, the voice so full of harmony.’” 

This is really a curious poem. Internally it 
strongly confirms the opinion of writers who 
maintain that the religion of Scandinavia is 
derived from more than one source—that reli- 
gion consisting of antagonistic or, at least, dis- 
cordant principles, which could not be amal- 
gamated [see Athen. Nos. 918 and 943.] The 
Finns and the Lapps (identical in origin, but 
long dissevered) have contributed their share to 
the once popular creed of the North—quite as 
muchindeed as the pontiff monarchs of Upsala. 
In one or two later runes, there seems to be an 
allusion to the introduction of Christianity ; but 
our author is wrong in supposing that the 
legend of the female who swallows a berry, and 
thus miraculously becomes a mother, has refer- 
ence to it. It is manifestly another version of 
the legend relative to Zoroaster’s birth. Ac- 
cording to an ancient life of the Median prophet 
(preserved in the Zend-Avesta of Anquetil du 
Perron), hissoul was infused by a deity (probably 
Hom, the genius of fertility) into the fruit of a 
tree, and eaten by the father, who communi- 
cated it to the wife; but another version makes 
a cow into the first recipient, and thus trans- 
ferred it to the mother. 

We have no space for more extracts, or we 
could adduce some interesting ones illustrative 
of another species of Finnish poetry,—that of 
the popular songs. Our knowledge of this sin- 
gular people is yet in its infancy, though we 
hope it will not long continue so. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—The RAILWAY CHRONICLE of This 
Day, contains Mr. Brunel’s reasons, in 1837, for adopting 
the Broad Gauge. Recent electionsand appointments—the 
Meetings, Parliamentary Proceedings, and Gossip of the 
Week. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE live inthe midst of marvels—signs in hea- 
ven, and their reflections upon earth. Planets 
are unveiling themselves to the eye of science 
that have been hidden since the birth of time; and 

, Whose sudden apparition and solitary state 
in the old day startled nations and brought perplexity 
to monarchs, arrive now according to appointment, 








and travel the highways of space in pairs, This 


pleasant season through which the earth has passed, 
and is passing—a season which has encroached on 
the traditions of Christmas, and, like Boccaccio’s 
magician, conjured up a garden in the heart of winter, 
—has been a fact within the cognizance of every man 
who looked abroad; but the discovery of its celes- 
tial cause was reserved for German philosophy. 
Prof. Gruithuisen, of Munich—he who discovered 
the essential connexion between the Goodwin Sands 
and Tenterden Steeple—has found a hole in the sun 
—the largest hole on record—covering an area of 
22,626,000 leagues square—which he probably thinks 
is big enough to account for anything ; and accord- 
ingly he sets it down as the stove at which the 
earth has been thus unseasonably forced. It should 
scarcely be matter of surprise if a theory extracted 
out of a cavity so overwhe!ming be found to partake 
of the character of its birthplace, and have a hole in 
itself. 

Government has determined to proceed at once 
to the formation of the Park for the southern side 
of the metropolis, which, our readers know, it has 
been proposed to place in Battersea Fields; anda 
Bill is preparing to enable the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to make the necessary purchase. 
About 300 acres is the space required ; and more 
than one scene of ancient resort, including the well- 
known grounds of the Red House, will be invaded 
by this valuable modern improvement. An embank- 
ment of the river between Vauxhall and Battersea 
Bridges is a part of the plan which has been at 
length adopted ; and for this, too, the sanction of 
Parliament is immediately to be sought. 

The papers of the week announce the death, in 
London, where he was temporarily residing, of Mr. 
Hugh Murray, of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal 
Society in that city, and author of the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Geography,’ ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account 
of British America,’ and other useful works which 
have had the good word of the Atheneum. 
The Bar and Tribune of France have sustained a 
heavy loss, by the premature death, at Pisa, of one 
of their most illustrious members,—M. Philippe 
Dupin. Not long since, M. Dupin went abroad, in 
search of the benefits to be obtained by a temporary 
suspension of his labours; and it is not many weeks 
since we read, if our memory serves us rightly, 
letters from him addressed to one of his professional 
brethren, and giving the fruits of his inquiries into 
the legal constitution of some of the countries through 
which he was passing. France will, no doubt, have 
many honours to pay to her distinguished son:— 
meantime, the advocates have waited in a body on 
his brother with the expression of their grief; and 
the bust of the deceased advocate has been placed in 
their library, by the side of that of Gerbier.—From 
Venice, we hear of the death, at the age of fifty-nine, 
ofthe Abbé Bétia, Conservator-in-chief of the Library 
of St. Mark; and author of many bibliographic 
works—amongst others, a descriptive catalogue of 
the rich collection of manuscripts and editions of 
the Greek and Latin classics contained in the library 
under his charge.—Holland has lost one of her most 
learned jurisconsults, in the person of Dr, Samuel 
Boas, a Hebrew, aged seventy-five ; author of many 
works on the law,—some of which have attained a 
wide celebrity.—To this paragraph we may add that 
letters from Upsal announce the alarming illness of 
the celebrated Swedish historian, Professor Geijer; to 
whom the King had dispatched his own physician 
from Stockholm. 

The contemplated destruction of the Roman 
Amphitheatre at Dorchester, by the Weymouth 
Railway, has been brought before that body of 
seceders who continue to hold meetings under the 
abandoned title of the present Archeological Insti- 
tute. It is considered the finest specimen remaining 
of the amphitheatres that mark the old Roman 
stations of Britain ; and was first brought into notice 
by Sir Christopher Wren, who had been struck by 
its appearance when on a journey to Portland to 
obtain stone for St. Paul's, Wetrust that steps may 
be taken by the Archeological bodies of Britain for 
the preservation of this example of its monumental 
antiquities. While on the subject, we may mention 
that, in France, the clearing out of the old theatre of 
Arles is progressing; and that the works upon the 
ancient amphitheatre, to which a sum of 400,000 fr. 





































has been devoted, have been likewise commenced, 
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The Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany have, we see, presented Mr. Waghorn with a 
sum of 300/.,—in acknowledgment of his zealous and 
valuable services in the establishment of steam com- 
munication between England and India. 

Returns recently made by the British Museum 
to Parliament state the year’s charge for its main- 
tenance, up to Lady-day next, at 34,975/.; and may 
give our readers some measure of its action and 
influence as an institution. The numbers who 
visited the Museum in the vear ending 1842 had 
increased to 547,718, from 219,374 in the previous 
year ; and in each of the years 1843 and 1844 there 
is a further increase of 10,000. No fewer than 
5,627 visits by artists were made in the year 1844 
to the galleries of sculpture, and 8,721 to the print- 
room. It is stated, in respect to the reading-room, 
that the number of books returned to the shelves of 
the general library from the reading-room is 142,179; 
to the royal library, 22,408 ; to the closets where 
they are kept for the use of readers from day to 
day, 78,470; and to the shelves of the reading- 
rooms, about 116,400 —altogether, 359,457 volumes; 
on the average, 1,230 aday. The number of readers 
is 71,494. 

The death-day of Luther, which was celebrated 
throughout Germany on the 18th of last month, had, 
as may be supposed, an especially zealous comme- 
moration at Wittenberg. The King and Princes 
attended divine service at the parochial church in 
the morning,—where they were met by all the popu- 
lation, and a deputation from the University of 
Halle ; and then proceeded, so accompanied, to visit 
the house of Luther, called the Augusteum, and the 
Church of the Chateau where he exhibited his ninety- 
five theses. Here, after another service and sermon, 
a solemn Chorus was chaunted over the tomb in which 
rest the ashes of the great Reformer. In the after- 
noon, Mozart’s Requiem was chaunted in the Church 
of the Chateau; and a sermon was preached in the 
open air, in presence of Luther’s statue, the cere- 
monial concluding by the singing of Martin Luther's 
celebrated hymn, ‘Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ 
and a general illumination—At Berlin, the Royal 
Library contributed to the national celebration an 
exhibition, during three days, of a great variety of 
objects,—such as pictures, engravings, manuscripts, 
rare books, &c.,—relating to the great Protestant 
leader and the persons with whom his reforming 
mission placed him in more immediate relation,— 
a portion of its treasures which, at other times, the 

ublic is not admitted to see. Bust-portraits of 
uther and Melancthon, painted in oils by Lucas 
Cranach,—the full-length portrait of Luther, at the 
age of fifty-nine, painted on parchment by the same, 
with the autograph of the original,_a variety of 
woodcuts and engravings on copper, representing the 
Reformer dying, executed in 1546, the year of his 
death—the sceptre of silver-gilt (the property of the 
University of Berlin) borne by the Rector of the 
University of Wittenberg when receiving Luther's 
oath as doctor of theology—a great portion of Luther's 
autograph German translation of the Bible—a va- 
riety of letters from his hand—eighty-three printed 
volumes containing his marginal notes—and a copy 
of the first edition of the famous ninety-five theses 
—were amongst the articles of traditional interest 

layed on this occasion. 

ur correspondent at Naples, in a letter dated 
February 11, observes:_—“ We are now in the very 
midst of the bustle of the Carnival; and crowds of 
foreigners may be seen in our streets, come to witness 
what, in your minds, has been associated with dreams 
of romance, but which has become a very common- 
place, unsentimental kind of affair. In fact, the 
palmy days of Carnival are gone for ever. An 
attempt has indeed been made this year to revive its 
spirit, and Majesty itself has not hesitated to lend a 
helping hand, In short, a tournament was enacted 
on Sunday last, February 8th, at the royal palace at 
Caserta ; a scene exactly in unison with the tastes of 
a military king, whose toys are his troops and whose 


ae is the “Campo” just outside the city, 
any thousands left Naples, by the railway, as you 
will readily believe, to witness the 
prowess of the boudoir knights who 
occasion, The tilting, however, proved a sad Quixotic 


, and 
gured on the 


burlesque—not one of the knights being unhorsed, 


meeting with the slightest opposition. Another ex- 
hibition is to take place on Thursday, when we are 
promised something even more magnificent— In 
addition to the usual and unusual amusements of 
the Carnival, Vesuvius, which has for some time 
been getting up the steam, is now boiling over, to 
the infinite satisfaction of foreigners, and to the 
consternation of the proprietors of vineyards on its 
sides, A stream of lava, varying from six to sixty 
feet in width, has gradually advanced to that desolate 
plane which immediately surrounds the cone, and 
threatens to destroy the luxuriant vineyards at the foot 
of the mountain. The vast stream of fiery liquid thus 
slowly, though surely, advancing over the surface of 
former convulsions, is a singularly interesting and 
terrific sight. It is not anticipated that any grand 
eruption will take place; but that the mountain will 
simply overflow. In fact, the usual indications of the 
approach of such an event, such as the drying up of 
the wells in the neighbouring towns, have not, as yet, 
manifested themselves, so that disappointment to 
many and tranquillity to others may be calculated 
upon for the present.” 

Among the doings of this Carnival time on the Con- 
tinent, however, there is one with which we have been 
sufficiently amused, as well as interested, to think it 
worth reporting—partly because ofthe ingenuity of the 
performance itself, but more because it testifies of a 
people who are thoughtful even in play, and have a 
meaning in their very mirth. This was a grand proces- 
sion, under shelter of the admitted licence of the time, 
to the Square of Guttenberg, at Mayence, for the pur- 
pose of executing an auto-da-fé of the Censorship, 
personified in the figure of Henneberg, the man who 
first introduced the Censorship of Books into Ger- 
many, in 1486. The thought was well sustained— 
the mask pleasantly got up. In presence of the repre- 
sentative of enlightenment—the inventor of printing 
—the allegorical figures of the Arts and Sciences, 
accompanied by allegorical representations of all 
sorts of trammels and restrictions upon thought, 
headed the procession. Then came a censor riding 
on a crab, the emblem of retrogradation, and rejoic- 
ing in his children, Next followed a press, loaded 
with chains; and in its train the results of the impri- 
sonment of thought were indicated by groups of 
Chinese, with all their accessories of stagnation and 
feebleness. These were followed by the German 
corporations—with their emblems of immobility or 
backward movement. Then—that this procession 
might not stand too prominently out of the season 
which was its warrant, —that it might put its 
satire safely under the protection of the occasion,— 
came the real festive groups,—Father Jocus with his 
eleven daughters, and the Prince and Princess Car- 
nival, with a shop of fashions and articles of luxury 
in their train. Arrived at the Square of Gutten- 
berg, the statue of Henneberg, or the Censorship, 
was set on fire, and consumed amid the plaudits of 
the crowd. Its body was formed almost wholly of 
numbers of prohibited journals—the hands and feet 
were bound with chains, and the face had the look 
of Mephistopheles. As the flames consumed the 
outer covering of the figure, they exposeu the Scissors 
which were its carcase. The crowd waited till 
scissors and all were gone :—and then rushed away to 
pay their homage to the King of Folly, throned in 
the market place,—as merrily as if they had not been 
uttering a deep-seated sentiment, giving expression 
to “the sigh of ages,” or inculeating a significant 
truth. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Eyre, the 
Australian traveller, on the subject of the dispute 
respecting the supposed lake called “ Lake Torrens ;” 
which requires a longer comment than we can this 
week find leisure to bestow. Next week, we will 
print so much of Mr. Eyre’s letter as will give 
him the full benefit of his argument; with some 
remarks of our own which it demands. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISHA 'TISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Admission, 
is; C > le WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a hight interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and aren: and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 

admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Benoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 








since the lances were so arranged as to double up on 
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"The CAMPAIGN on the SUTLEJ creating im 


resent moment, there are exhibiting at the ROYAL atte 
1C INSTITUTION, Portraits of the most distinguishes eck 
in the SIKH ARMY and GOVERNMENT of LAHORE ba 
lady of rank, distinguished in the Fine Arts, during her ; taken by, 
= ja. By means of the =a Ee ICROSCOPE, these a 
ng portraits are on a magnificent scale, Mornin t 
o’clock ; Evenings, at a Quarter to Ten. tr Half-past Fog 
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on ASTRONOMY, during Lent on” Mondays, Woogie ti thee 
Fridays,COLEMAN’S WORKING MODEL, ascending and dae 
ing Inclined Planes, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Haller 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Roya. Socrery. — Feb. 19.— The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair._J, Matheson, 
Esq., M.P., W. West, Esq., and J. Wilson, MD 
were elected Fellows, The following paper Was read. 
‘On the Mechanism of Respiration,’ by Francs 
Sibson, Esq.—This paper was almost entirely ocgy. 
pied with anatomical details collected from an exten. 
sive series of dissections of the muscles and bone 
concerned in the act of respiration, in man and the 
lower animals, for the purpose of elucidating the 
mechanism of their action, both in inspiration and in 
expiration ; accompanied by a number of illustrative 
diagrams and drawings. The author commences with 
the serpent tribes, which present the simplest form of 
ribs, being attached only at their vertebral ends, while 
their anterior ends are free. When these ribs are 
brought forward by the action of the levatores co. 
tarum and external intercostal muscles, the chest js 
expanded ; and when drawn backwards by the long 
depressers, internal intercostals and transversales, 
expiration is effected. In birds there are added tp 
the former apparatus a sternum, and a series of 
sternal ribs, the respiratory movements of which are 
performed in directions the reverse of those of the 
vertebral ribs. During inspiration, the angles be. 
tween the vertebral and sternal ribs become mor 
open ; the sternum moves forwards, and the spinal 
column slightly backwards, by the combined action 
of the scaleni and sterno-costal muscles on the 
first vertebral and first sternal ribs respectively; of 
the levatores costarum and external intercostal onall 
the lower vertebral ribs, and of the sternal intercos 
tals on all the lower sternal ribs. On expiration 
these movements are reversed by the action of the 
internal intercostals, the external and internal ob 
lique, recti, transversales, and other muscles. The 
mechanism in the mammalia is further assisted and 
modified by the addition of a large and powerful 
diaphragm. The thoracic ribs are articulated with 
the sternum by the medium of cartilages corespond- 
ing to the sternal ribs of birds: those ribs which ar 
connected with the inferior curve of the dorsal arch, 
have floating cartilages, and may be considered asa 
diaphragmatic set of ribs. When raised, the former 
approach each other, and the latter recede from each 
other anteriorly, Intermediate to these are the 
longer ribs connected with the dorsal arch, having 
their cartilages united and articulated with the lower 
end of the sternum. The scaleni muscles invariably 
act during the whole time of inspiration. The 
external intercostals, between the thoracic ribs, are 
also throughout inspiratory ; but those portions which 
are situated between their cartilages are expiratory; 
and those between the diaphragmatic ribs are inspi- 
ratory behind, expiratory to the side and in front,and 
inspiratory between their cartilages. Between the 
intermediate ribs they are for the most part slightly 
inspiratory between the ribs and expiratory in front,be- 
tween the cartilages, The external intercostals of the 
thoracic ribs are expiratory behind, inspiratory m 
front, if the ribs approach there, and are inspiratory 
between their costal cartilages. Between the diaphrag- 
matic and intermediate set of ribs, and between their 
cartilages, they are throughout expiratory. The lev 
tores costarum draw the posterior portion of the 
lower ribs backwards. In the ass and the dog, the 
upper fasciculi of the serratus magnus are a 
the lower inspiratory, and the intermediate ! 
In man, the greater part of the fasciculi of this 
muscle is expiratory. In the ass, the lower fibres f 
the serratus posticus inferior are inspiratory, and 
upper fibres expiratory. In the dog and in man all 
are throughout expiratory. 





Institution oF Crvit Enorneers—Feb. 24— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The firs 
paper read was a ‘Description of the Dinting Vale 
Viaduct on the line of the Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway, by A.S. Jee. This viaduct consists of #t- 
teen arches, five of which are of timber, and elert 
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ack : hole of the large piers, wings, outside 
bl orien) parapets are built of stone. The five 
a arches, which are each of 125 feet span and 25 
fe ene sine, are built of Memel timber ; the main 
ribs of these arches are composed of planking three 
inches thick ; bent and laid longitudinally and 


i x ils, and firmly stayed 
ned together with oak trenails, f ’ 
= r wrought iron tie-rods. 


The smaller 
" «lar arches, situated at each end of the 
— built of brick with stone quoins. They 
are of 50 feet in the span and 3 feet in thickness, and 
re built in a curve of 40 chains radius, the pins 
being wedgeshaped to suit the curve, leaving the faces 
rallel with each other. The entire cost of the 
viaduet (which was given in its various details in the 
yer) was stated to be 35,2501. 6s. dd. its total 
length 484 yards, and its greatest height about 125 
feet above the water course, It was commenced early 
in 1843, and was opened in August 1844. Theaverage 
cost of construction was calculated to be about 27. 14s. 
per superficial yard and 6s. 9d. per cubic yard, the 
viaduct being 8 yards wide. : 

The paper by Mr. G. W. Hemans, described 
the system invented by Sir John Macneill, and 
employed on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, for 
preparing the transverse sleepers and fastening the 
rails upon them. The sleepers are half baulks, 12 
inches by 6 inches at the junction of the rails, and 
intermediately half trees of larch with the bark on, not 
Jess than 8 inches by 4 inches, are placed with the round 
side upwards, at an average distance of 2 feet 6 inches 
apart. These sleepers are prepared for bearing the 
rails by fixing twelve at a time on a sliding table 
similar to that of a planing machine: they are moved 
forward by steam power beneath two circular cutters, 
set at the given distance of the guage apart, revolving 
very rapidly, and which pass through the whole series 
of sleepers cutting at a given inclination the seats for 
the rails. A slight stoppage of the table takes place 
aseach sleeper is cut, in order to afford time for four 
drills to descend simultaneously and to pierce the 
holes for the pins or trenails for holding down the 
nails. An engine of six-horse power suffices for work- 
ing two of these machines, by which one thousand 
sleepers can be finished complete in twenty-four hours, 
at an expense of about one penny each instead of 
twopence halfpenny each, which they formerly cost by 
manual labour. The sleepers thus prepared are 
used transversely beneath rails of the bridge, of 
which the sides are slightly pinched inwards in finish- 
ing, so as to form a dovetail, with a joint plate with a 
raised rib, which is laid at each junction,and which, by 
using a screw-pin and plate at one end and a collar- 
headed pin at the other, holds the rail very fast, pre- 
venting lateral and vertical motion, but permitting 
longitudinal action in expansion and contraction. 
These rails weigh 83lb. per yard. The total cost 
per mile of the double line, including rails, sleepers, 
pins, spikes, joint chairs, &c. laid complete, is stated 
at 34700. Zs. 8d., when the rails cost 7/. 5s. per ton. 

The paper by Mr. Vanderkeite, described an 
arrangement of Machinery for Working the Diving 
Bell used in setting the masonry, at a depth of about 
eight feet below the level of extraordinary spring 
tides, in the extension of the Pier at Kilrush in the 
River Shannon, under the direction of Mr. T. Rhodes. 
Upon a series of piles and longitudinal timbers a rail- 
way was laid, upon which two travelling platforms 
were constructed; with winches, &c. One of them 
brought the stone nearly over its intended position 
tnd lowered it into the sea; the other then brought 
the diving bell over it, and by means of a chain and 
purchase, the stone was lifted and placed properly in 
its place by the men in the bell. This work was con- 
tinued through all seasons and with the utmost 
regularity; and the work so constructed was as solid 
wif built on dryland. The drawings accompanying 
the paper gave all the details of the machinery. 

March 3.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.— 
The discussion upon the Incrustation of Boilers was 
tenewed, and it was attempted to be shown, that, 
viewed chemically, the muriate of ammonia might 
&t prejudicially upon the copper and iron of boilers; 
that the two metals in combination with a saline 
tolution would induce a powerful galvanic effect, and, 
if aided by the unegual action of heat, producing a 
thermo-galvanic circuit, considerable deterioration of 
the boiler would ensue. It was instanced that, on 
applying a small quantity of the muriate of ammonia 


by means of 


in a locomotive boiler, the incrustation was imme- 
diately removed from the tubes; hence it was argued, 
that a chemical action upon the metal must have 
taken place. On the other hand, after contesting 
the correctness of the chemical view assumed, it was 
asserted that, from the small quantity used, no per- 
ceptible chemical action could ensue; and that, in 
practice, after several severe trials of long duration, 
when the water was subjected to the most delicate 
tests, no traces of metal could be discovered. It 
appeared that the action of the muriate of ammonia 
upon the carbonate of lime forming the incrustation 
was merely to disintegrate it and render it soft and 
easy to be removed—for that after a given weight of 
incrustation had been boiled in a solution of muriate 
of ammonia for several hours, although it was ren- 
dered soft and pulverulent, the same weight still 
remained, thus proving that no sensible chemical 
combination had taken place. Numerous instances 
were given of the success of Dr. Ritterbandt’s inven- 
tion. 

On the subject of the permanent way of the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway, it was argued that 
although, if taken at weight for weight, there could 
be no doubt of the superior strength of the double t 
shaped rail over the bridge-shaped rail, yet that in 
practice the travelling on the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway was remarkably smooth and equable; which, 
it was contended, resulted from the firmness of the 
attachment of the bridge rail direct upon the sleepers, 
and from the general perfection of the laying of the 
line. On the other hand, it was shown that a lighter 
double t shaped rail, with good cast-iron chairs and 
wooden trenails for fastenings, and fixed upon trian- 
gular sleepers, as on the South-Eastern, would, if 
the same machinery had been used in the preparation, 
and the same attention given to the laying down, 
have produced a better line. It was admitted, that 
the great points in establishing a railway, were to have 
heavier rails and stronger chairs, laid with accuracy, 
and constantly attended to; but that even then, un- 
less the carriages were well constructed and adapted 
for their load, no smoothness or uniformity could be 
insured. ; 

After the meeting, Dr. Paltrineri exhibited his 
instruments for illustrating a system for obtaining the 
maximum of effect of all motive powers by using the 
power of re-action as well as that of action. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates 
were elected :—Mr. A.Giles, as a member; F. Pollock, 
W. Harding, C. K. Sibley, J. Van Nordeer Bazal- 
gette, T. R. Crampton, J. Gastineau, and I. A, Ran- 
some, as Associates. 


Society or Arts.—March 4.—E. Speer, Esq., in 
the chair.—R. Chantrell, J. Platt, W. Codner, Esqs., 
and Mr. S. Heseltine, jun., were elected Members. 

Mr. T. R. Crampton made a communication on the 
subject of large and small driving wheels as applied 
to locomotive engines, in which he stated the follow- 
ing was the reason why the large wheels were, after a 
series of experiments made on the Great Western 
Railway, first decreased and afterwards increased in 
size: viz. that the Ajax, which was built with 10-ft. 
wheels, and had a total heating surface of only 474 ft, 
was found not to answer, whilethe North Star, with 7-ft. 
wheels and 724 ft.of heating surface oractual power, 
was found to work with efficiency. In consequence 
of this, the following two engines were then built, 
the Fire Fly, with 7-ft. wheels and 705 ft. of actual 
power, and the Fury, with 6-ft. wheels and 608 ft. 
of power; after some months’ working the small 
wheels were given up for want of power, and the 
larger ones, 7-ft., were adopted, thus clearly showing 
that the size of the wheel had little to do with the 
power, it being a question entirely of heating surface. 
He was of opinion that the 10-ft. wheels would have 
been at work at the present time had they had the 
724 ft. of surface applied to them in the first instance 
as well as to the 7-ft. wheels. 

Dr. Ritterbandt made a further communication 
on the subject of the formation of incrustation 
in steam boilers [see Civil Engineers Report]. 





Roya InstitutiIon.—Feb. 27.Lord de Mauley, 
V.P. in the chair.—Prof. E. Forbes, ‘On the Ques- 
tion, Whence and when came the Plants and Ani- 
mals now inhabiting the British Isles and Seas ?’— 
Prof. Forbes, having investigated the distribution of 





the British plants and animals, was led, as many philo- 


sophers and naturalists had been before him, to the 
inquiry, the solution of which was the subject of his 
communication. In order to deal with that inquiry, 
it was necessary to establish two aphorisms :—1. That 
there are defined areas on the earth's surface, occu- 
pied by species of indigenous plants and animals, 
which must therefore have radiated from centres of 
organization. 2. That each species is propagated by 
natural generation from a single stock. The British 
Islands are in the condition of an isolated area, 
peopled with animals and plants. The existence of 
these must be due, either to the effect of winds, cur- 
rents, or the agency of man, or else to migration from 
some remoter area. The first of these causes is in- 
sufficient to account for the facts. Being located on 
these islands before the historical period, plants could 
not have been transported hither by man ; while the 
size of the animals equally demonstrates that they 
were not conveyed to our coasts by currents of wind 
or water. It only remains, then, that our Flora 
and Fauna must have radiated hither from specific 
centres on the Continent ; and that this is the case 
appears from the fact, that the great mass of the 
British plants and animals are identical with those on 
the Continent. The various spots from which they 
migrated were distinctly indicated, and it was illus- 
trated by the aspect of a curve of great curvature, 
whose convexity was turned towards the point of 
migration, that the number of species kept dimin- 
ishing as they became more remote from the original 
locality. Thus the reptiles, radiating from Belgium, 
diminish as to number of species in Britain, and still 
more in Ireland. The same law applies to plants, 
a great quantity of which seem to have migrated 
from Germany and the North of France at a period 
when this country was part of the great continent of 
Europe. The Professor then invited the particular 
attention of his hearers to two phenomena in the 
distribution of plants, which at first seem quite inex- 
plicable on the principles thus far established: 1. The 
appearance of certain plants on the summits of the 
Cumbrian, Scotch and Welsh mountains, which do 
not come from Germany or France, but are found on 
the mountains of Norway, and on the lowlands still 
further north. 2. The appearance of certain plants 
on the south-west coast of Ireland, whose only other 
habitat is inthe north-east of Spain. As to the first 
of these points— The existence of native Scandinavian 
plants on the summits of British mountains: Prof. 
Forbes accounted for this Flora by assuming that it 
was the sole vegetable growth of these islands during 
what has been termed the pleistocene, or newer pleio- 
cene, or glacial period in geology. At that time the 
great mass of the area of the British Isles was the 
bottom of an icy ocean, on which icebergs were 
floating, and the only vestiges of Britain then were 
hills projecting above the waters, and covered with 
an alpine vegetation, which drifted thither from the 
Continent by means of these floating masses of ice. 
In subsequent ages, when the sea-bottom was raised 
to the land-level, and Britain had assumed its pre- 
sent shape, those mountain-summits shared the gene- 
ral elevation, and, by being brought into a colder 
atmosphere, were adapted to preserve the vegetation 
distributed over them during a different condition of 
things. 2. As to the plants in the south-west of 
Treland.—These are unquestionably distinct, not only 
from the Scandinavian plants just mentioned, but 
equally separated from the Germanic and cretaceous 
plants before referred to as constituting the bulk of 
the British Flora. Among these are several species 
of saxifrage of the division called Robertsonia (Lon- 
don Pride), and Debecia, the present locality of 
which plants is Asturias. This little Flora present- 
ing a sub-alpine character, Prof. Forbes held to be 
the most ancient; and referred it to an epoch pro- 
bably immediately succeeding the meiocene period of 
the tertiary era. During this period, there is geolo- 
gical evidence that vast changes occurred on the 
earth's surface. There are in the Mediterranean 
region traces of the sea-bottom having been exten- 
sively elevated during that period. In Asia Minor 
this elevation occurs to the extent of 6,000 feet. 
Prof. Forbes referred the origin of the great bank 
of gulf-weed, now extending from 15° to 45° of north 
latitude, to the margin of some post-meiocene land. 
Such a land, probably, may then have connected Ire- 
land with the northern part of Spain, and thus would 





account for the singular Flora which is now native 
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there. As confirmatory of these views respecting 
the centralization of species, the Professor mentioned 
some remarkable results of researches made by him- 
self and Mr. M'Andrew in the sea depths north of 
Scotland during the last summer, and now for the 
first time communicated to the public. Dredging 
the deepest water, he actually found, what @ priori 
would have been expected, supposing his theory 
sound, mollusca which are peculiar to the Arctic 
Ocean, and which differ specifically from the inhabit- 
ants of the North British sea. These Arctic, as contra- 
distinguished from the Ce/tic animals, were, according 
to Prof. Forbes’s theory, diffused over the seas of our 
isles during the pleistocene period, and are contem- 
porary in time with the Arctic plants then exclusively 
growing on what was then the nucleus of our islands, 
Prof. Forbes concluded by noticing the remarkable 
fact, that nearly 150 years since, the causes of the 
peculiarities of the Irish Fauna and Flora were re- 
ferred by Dr. Molyneux, in a paper in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, to the connexion of that country 
with distant lands. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

British Architects, 8. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of the Drops used for the 
Shipment of Coals at Middlesbro,’ by G, Turnbull, 
. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Literary Fund, 2.—Annual. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Exhibition of Machine for making 
Brussels Lace.—‘ On a New Steam Engine.’—‘ On a New 
Magnetc Engine.’ 

. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Pellatt ‘On the Manu- 
facture of Glass.’ 





PINE ARTS 


STYLES AND METHODS OF PAINTING SUITED TO THE 
DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
BY C. L. BASTLAKE, 


External Conditions of Works of Art. 

Tuk materials and dimensions of works of Art, 
and the situations and lights for which they may be 
intended, are termed external conditions ; as distin- 
guished from the character of subjects, the aims of 
individual artists, the tendencies of general taste, and 
similar influences. The former class only, as afford- 
ing definite grounds for investigation and as suggesting 
practical inferences, can here be considered. 

Whatever be the external conditions, it is essential 
that the visible impression of the work should, under 
the circumstances, be as complete as possible. To 
insure this, not only the executive means, but the 
qualities to be represented still require to be adapted 
or selected accordingly as conditions vary. Such 
methods and resources constitute, in each case, a 
specific and appropriate style ; the criterion of which 
is, that the amount of excellence resulting from it is 
unattainable in the same degree by any other means. 

The question respecting the relation of painting 
to external conditions is not unimportant in consi- 
dering the tendencies and claims of different schools. 
In general, the great masters seem to have inquired 
what the outward resources at their command could 
best effect. Such a habit, instead of confining, was 
rather calculated to enlarge their invention and to 
vary its forms. The result of their labours is the 
sufficient ground of the world’s admiration; but their 
docility cannot be duly appreciated without a refer- 
ence to the local circumstances under which they 
worked. 


An inquiry into the principles which may regulate 
such varieties of style appears to be especially re- 
quisite when painting is employed in the permanent 
decoration of public buildings, and may now be re- 
sumed with a more direct object, as particular local- 
ities in the new Houses of Parliament approach 


their completion. In such further investigation it 
may sometimes be necessary to advert to the state- 
ments and illustrations that have been before sub- 
mitted. 

The conditions now proposed to be considered are— 
Dimensions, Situation, Light, and the Means of 
Representation. 

Large dimensions, (in respect to the size of the 
entire painting,) requiring a corresponding point of 
view ; the height at which the work may be placed, 
requiring a distant point of view independently of 





dimensions ; imperfect light ; and a method of paint- 
ing possessing limited technical resources, are all to 
be considered as causes of indistinctness, requiring to 
be counteracted by such means as the method of art 
adopted can command; by such means as may appear 
preferable on general grounds, and which, supposing 
its practical difficulties overcome, may render that 
method the fittest. 

The relation between the longest dimension of 
a picture, and the distance from which the work re- 
quires to be viewed, may here require to be again 
remembered. Once and a half the extent of the 
longest dimension (whether in width or height is im- 
material) is the minimum of distance to which the 
spectator can retire in order to see the entire surface. 
A circle cannot be embraced by the eye till the 
spectator retire to a distance equal to once and a 
half its diameter. 

The law relating to the next condition is a neces- 
sary consequence of this. In some cases, the situ- 
ation of a picture, independently of its dimensions, 
may require that the work should be viewed ata 
considerable distance. A painting placed opposite 
the eve, and measuring 14 feet high, (such being as- 
sumed to be its longest dimension,) would require, 
according to the foregoing law, to be seen at a distance 
of 21 feet. But if the lower edge of that painting 
be 26 feet from the ground, the spectator must retire 
to the distance of at least 60 feet before the eye can 
embrace it ; for a painting equal to the whole height 
(40 feet) would require that distance. 

This is the state of the case with regard to the 
compartments to be painted in the House of Lords. 
They are 26 feet from the floor, and may be reckoned 
to be about 14 feet high. 

At the end opposite the throne, the compartments 
are in recesses, and will be less fully lighted. At 
this end, therefore, all the causes of indistinctness 
above enumerated are combined, and may suggest a 
counteracting treatment in the paintings accordingly. 

If, on the one hand, these considerations may fur- 
nish an answer to those who look for finish and 
minuteness of detail in specimens of fresco-painting 
that have reference to such a situation; it will be 
acknowledged, on the other, that the general treat- 
ment which may be calculated to correct the conse- 
quences of such conditions is a problem requiring 
some experience to solve. Fortunately, a reference 
is possible to the example of great artists under similar 
circumstances. 

Dimensions. 

The instances are not frequent in which the size 
of the objects represented on a largesurface is toosmall 
for the distance which the size of the entire painting 
requires. Raphael's first work in the Vatican, called 
the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,’ would be such an 
instance if the room in which it is painted were large 
enough for the spectator to retire to the requisite 
distance. This is not possible; the whole of the 
painting cannot be embraced by the eye at once. 
The experiment can, however, easily be made with 
the engraving ; the small size of the figures, as com- 
pared with that of the entire work, is then apparent. 
This imperfection, as is well known, was rectified by 
the artist in his subsequent works in the Vatican. 

Situation. 

The next condition—situation, without reference 
to dimensions, presents greater difficulty. Michael 
Angelo, after having painted the second compartment 
in the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel,—about 60 feet 
high,—appears to have found (as is, in fact, the case) 
that the size of the figures was inadequate to the 
distance at which they were to be seen. Condivi 
relates that the artist was on the point of abandoning 
the work because of some supposed defect in the 
lime ; but the real cause of his temporary dissatis- 
faction is apparent in the subsequent change in his 
style; the figures in the compartments last executed 
being more than thrice the size of those in the first 
paintings. Thus, whatever may be the dimensions 
of the picture, (and in ceilings the compartments are 
commonly smaller than the distance would require,) 
the size of the figures must always have reference 
to the place of the spectator. 

In this instance, therefore, although the space was 
scanned by an experienced eye, the means employed 
to counteract the effect of the existing conditions were 
miscalculated. The example shows the necessity of 
simplicity, magnitude, and distinctness for works 
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requiring to be seen at a distance, and is also val 

as affording encouragement to our artists, should they 

think that their first efforts are in any r * 

altogether adapted to the place for whi 

intended. , . hich thay wm 
Light. 

It will appear from the practice of another 
painter, that imperfect light required, in likememe 
magnitude and simplicity of parts; while, a the 
same time, large masses of deep shade were avoided, 
The frescoes of Correggio, in the tribune of the 
church of S. Giovanni in Parma, were Temarkable 
for these qualities. An idea may be formed of the 
general style by the portion which remains, (nov jy 
the Library at Parma, representing the ‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin.) Pungileoni remarks, that the four 
generally were considerably larger than life, not » 
much in this instance on account of their distance 
from the spectator as because they were seen by, 
subdued, reflected light. The result was probably 
satisfactory ; for objects require to be magnified, eve, 
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Means of Representation, 

A fourth case is that in which the indistinctnes 
to be guarded against arises from the means of re. 
presentation, Fresco, with its limited scale of colo, 
cannot produce such varied effects as oil-painting: 
but a much stronger instance of defective means ani 
of the excellencies which the necessity of counter. 
acting them may induce, is to be found in the 
Cartoons of Raphael. The ultimate works for which 
the Cartoons served were copies wrought in tapestry 
—a mode of representation which, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, was far from exhibiting 
even the comparative force of colour, and light and 
shade which it afterwards attained. With a viewto 
such faint transcripts, however, the great artis 
worked; he knew that his drawings would be tran. 
ferred to them, and that in the tapestries alone, 
possibly, his designs might live. Distinctness was 
nevertheless attained, without any sacrifice of 
such of the proper attributes of painting as wer 
compatible with the means employed ; and without 
any violation of probability. When we consider 
the great qualities which were combined with thew 
requisites,-when we find that such apparently u. 
promising conditions had the effect of raising even 
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Raphael above himself, we can hardly refuse to + rong 
admit that a due employment of limited means of regards the fi 
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sometimes requisite even for persons of cultivatel diminution in 
judgment to bear in mind that the excellenciesm J ofthe objects 
which the highest reputation of great artists § I js extreme: 
founded are to be sought, not so much in the beauty altogether a 
of parts as in the grand or tasteful arrangement o I This was the 
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of mere Magnitude ; of Light-and-Shade; of Form ; 

wi oat these attributes constitute the general 

urces of the artist ; but it will be for him to 

ich of those means are more especially 

under any extraordinary conditions, to 

uce a result which shall satisfy the eye. The 

nature of the resources themselves will require to be 

idered. 

_— Position. 

The differences of Position exist either superficially 
orin depth. In basso-rilievo, for instance, they are 
either in the horizontal or perpendicular sense) 
superficial. In painting, on the other hand, although 
they are superficial as regards the actual plane, they 
are chiefly sought and expressed in (apparent) 
depth; one of the great aims of this art being to 
conceal the flat surface and to represent space. 
Various practical and other considerations, presently 
to be noticed, tend, however, to limit this attribute 
in works executed under the conditions before sup- 


Magnitude. 

The differences of Magnitude are either real, as at 
one and the same distance; or may be only apparent, 
as the result of perspective. The subdivisions of the 
remaining causes of distinctness above enumerated 
will be referred to hereafter. 

It must be evident that gradations in magnitude 
will be more full and varied when they comprehend, 
if only in a limited degree, the perspective diminu- 
tion of forms. The great Italian artists seem to 
have considered this essential to distinguish painting, 
however severe in style, from basso-rilievo, in which 
the varieties of magnitude are real. But in the works 
before referred to by Michael Angelo and Raphael 
this perspective diminution of figures is confined to 
narrow limits; partly because the technical means 
may have been wanting to mark the relative dis- 
tances of objects when the work was seen under the 
conditions required ; but chiefly because figures much 
reduced in size cannot be consistently rendered 
expressive as actors or spectators. In the second 
compartment of the ceiling in the Sistine Chapel 
before mentioned, the effects of the perspective are 
expressed without restraint; but the indistinctness 
which was the consequence was probably among 
the causes that induced Michael Angelo to reduce 
the space in depth in the other compartments (as 
regards the figures) almost to the conditions of sculp- 
ture. In Raphael's Transfiguration the figures on 
the Mount are supposed to be distant with reference 
to those below; but, had they been so represented, 
they would have been devoid of meaning and im- 
portance: they are, therefore, by a judicious liberty, 
brought within that range of vision where expression, 
action, and form are cognizable. 

Onegreat exception is, however, not to be overlooked. 

io, who was devoted to picturesque gradation 
under all circumstances, and sometimes at any sacri- 
fice, adopted a different course. The perspective 
diminution in the cupolas at Parma (to say nothing 
of the objects being represented as if above the eye) 
extreme; so that even the principal figures are 
altogether subservient to the expression of space. 
This was the chief object; but the grandeur of form 
and character which the nearer figures exhibit has 
been justly considered to place the works far above 
subsequent efforts of the kind, which, in the hands 
of the “ machinists,” soon degenerated to mere de- 
coration, 

If the criticisms which the frescoes in the Duomo 
# Parma called forth on their completion had any 
foundation, it may be inferred that the great distance 
at which the figures were seen rendered it impossible, 
some cases, to discern the nicer gradations of light 
ad shade which are essential to make perspective 
‘pearances intelligible. Such considerations must, 
tall events, operate to restrict foreshortening under 
imilar circumstances, But here, again, it is to be 
membered that painting is still distinguished from 

rilievo, Examples of foreshortening are ac- 
‘ordingly to be met with in works intended to be 
“en ata considerable distance, and in which the 
nical resources were very limited ; for instance, in 
the Cartoons of Raphael. The amount of foreshorten- 


ng which is introduced in them may be considered 


© bethe just medium. Its effect in rounding and 
the groups, and in giving a due impression 





of depth, is in accordance with the truth of those 
works in other respects, and (even in the tapestries, 
while in their unfaded state,) may have been quite 
compatible with distinctness. 

&The transition from this picturesque treatment, 
and still more from the unlimited depth of Correg- 
gio’s compositions, to the flatness of a style resem- 
bling that of the early mosaics, is violent indeed.* In 
cases where a gold ground is introduced behind the 
figures, painting really approximates to basso-rilievo, 
and to the conditions of the Greek monochroms, 
without even the advantage of the figures and the 
ground being of the same quality. Under such cir- 
cumstances, neither perspective nor foreshortening 
can be introduced to any extent. The varieties of 
“ Position” are almost confined to one and the same 
plane, and consequently the relations of Magnitude 
are real. The splendour of the gilt field, though 
subdued by being roughened (for this is absolutely 
necessary), betrays the comparative dulness of the 
painted surface, and the final outlines on the ground 
(even making allowance for the gradation of real 
light on a large resplendent surface) are in danger of 
being too uniformly distinct, unless a darkening 
colour be partially added to the gold. 

The union of absolute reality with imitation is 
rarely, if ever, satisfactory, as it is essential that the 
most important qualities should exhibit the nearest 
approach to nature. As an accompaniment to 
painting, there is, therefore, no defence for the gilt 
ground, when it appears as such. For the rest, it 
cannot be admitted, on the one hand, that art need 
be reduced to medieval penury in order to agree 
with this hard condition, if adopted; nor, on the 
other, that even the extreme restrictions in repre- 
sentation which it actually involves, considered in 
themselves, necessarily suppose incompleteness. An 
analogous style springs from those restrictions which, 
in adhering to its own resources, may still have its 
characteristic perfection. Wherever there is grada- 
tion, wherever a greater quality becomes conspicu- 
ous by comparison with the lesser (even if abstract 
lines alone be the means of representation), we re- 
cognize an important principle of art. 

Light-and-Shade. 

The influence of the general conditions before 
mentioned may next be considered with reference 
to Light-and-Shade. The varieties of this source of 
distinctness, though infinite, are, like those of Mag- 
nitude, merely differences of degree. The circum- 
stances best calculated to display it will be again 
considered in examining its relation to colour. 

The example of Correggio, which was adduced 
with reference to perspective and foreshortening, 
may also appear to recommend the employment of 
chiar-oscuro without restriction, under any circum- 
stances ; but this, his favourite attribute, was con- 
fined, in the instances of the cupolas at Parma as 
compared with his oil pictures, to a light scale, espe- 
cially in the upper portions of those cupolas. It 
is evident that a dark effect would have ill suited 
both the places and the subjects. 

The instances are rare, and not always successful, 
in which extensive surfaces, whether on canvas or 
on walls, have been covered with masses of low half 
light and deep shade. Such masses, as is well known, 
are especially ill adapted for fresco, on account of 
its tendency to reflect light only from its surface. 
Among larger works of the kind, one of the best 
specimens is perhaps Raphael’s fresco of the De- 
liverance of Peter from Prison. But, although suc- 
cessful in this instance (as far as the material per- 
mitted), the great artist did not resort to the same 
style on other occasions; on the contrary, in a sub- 
sequent work, the Incendio del Borgo, in which 
the subject might have justified a free use of chiar- 
oscuro, he did not employ it to any great extent. 
The reasons for employing it in the first instance 
appear to have been accidental. 

Other examples, with all their excellence, and 
even with the advantages of the richer method of 
oil painting, are more or less unsatisfactory, from 
causes independent of the materials. The night- 
scene of the Martyrdom of S. Lorenzo, by Titian, 





* The general predilection for all the modes of decora- 
tion which belong to the ‘ Renaissance’ may be an excuse 
for here briefly reconsidering the claims of the gilt ground 
in itself, and with reference to peculiar conditions in repre- 
sentation, 





is heavy in its effect. Of Tintoret’s darker works 
it would be unfair to speak, as the shadows have too 
often become black, either by time or by some mis- 
chievous technical process. The celebrated Night- 
watch, as it is called, by Rembrandt, is generally 
acknowledged to be overloaded with shade; and the 
Santa Petronilla of Guercino is a monument of 
great but, in that instance, misdirected powers. 
These are the most remarkable examples of dark 
pictures on a colossal scale. The Last Judgment, 
by Michael Angelo, now obscured by time and the 
smoke of candles, must always have had a solemn 
effect from the depth of the flesh colour (a treatment 
which may be traced to the influence of Sebastian 
del Piombo), but there are no masses of deep shade. 
As the work is in fresco, mere blackness would have 
been the result had such been introduced. 

The unfitness of masses of extreme shade in 
paintings of considerable dimensions (without refer- 
ence to the material) is explained by the fact that 
the distance at which the work requires to be viewed 
tends to obliterate the fainter lights and reflections 
in such masses, thus changing depth to flat obscur- 
ity.* In subjects which require gloom, it is still 
essential that the indistinctness should be felt to be 
intentional, and not to be the result of such dis- 
tance. The size of the work should admit of the 
spectator being so placed as to see all that the artist 
intended to be seen. The ‘ Notte’ of Correggio can 
be thus perfectly seen at the distance which its size 
tequires; but, in looking at the ‘ Night-watch’ of 
Rembrandt, under like conditions, the spectator is 
presently compelled to draw nearer, The conclu- 
sion is, that the amount of darkness in the latter is 
too great for its size, and, on the other hand, that 
moderate dimensions may render such a treatment, 
if suitable on other accounts, not only unobjection- 
able, but desirable. The finer gradations of low 
tones can be appreciated only on near inspection. 
Subjects, the intended place of a work, or other cir- 
cumstances, independently of dimensions,t may in- 
terfere with this consideration, but it is not the less 
true that the scarcity of light which would be in- 
appropriate in a colossal picture is quite compatible 
with the physical conditions here referred to, in re- 
gard to works of smaller size. 

The Venetian painters, as compared with those of 
the schools of Lombardy and the Netherlands, ap- 
pear, with few exceptions, to have systematically 
avoided a preponderance of deep shade. This must 
be understood as ing no more than that their 
treatment of light and shade was calculated for works 
of large dimensions. From the first, the great Vene- 
tian colourists were accustomed to execute frescoes 
in the open air, and sometimes in situations where 
the distance at which the paintings could be viewed 
was far greater than their size required. The ele- 
ments of distinctness and breadth were thus familiar 
to them, and, it must be confessed, were sometimes 
transferred to works which, admitting of near inspec- 
tion, might have suggested a treatment. 

“Venetian shade,” which, notwithstanding the 
occasional darings of Tintoret in more capricious 
directions, is characteristic of the school, and which 
the praise of Agostino Carracci has rendered pro- 
verbial, is the worthy auxiliary of composition on an 
extensive scale, and is fitted, by combining distinct- 
ness with breadth, to correct the uncertainty which 
arises from distance or want of light; it is calculated 
to give place and meaning to form, to display the 
remembered attributes of colour, and, while it ren- 
ders force of local hues indispensable, to combine 
solidity with clearness. The view which the Vene- 
tian artists took of nature was consistent with the 
ordinary destination of their works. 

They appear, in most cases, to have assumed that 
the objects to be represented were seen by the dif- 








* It has been before observed that, although an object may 
be increased in magnitude to any extent in proportion to 
its distance, and in order to accommodate the spectator, yet 
its force of light and shade cannot be increased beyond a 
certain point, and that point is supposed to be already at- 
tained in pictures requiring to be seen near. Not only is 
force not to be increased in proportion as distance increases, 
it is unavoidably diminished by it, in consequence of inter- 
posed air. 

+ In modern exhibitions, where no space is lost, and 
where, consequently, the eye is influenced by the effect of 
the mass, an entire wall approaches the conditions of a 
large picture. Hence the amount of light in the component 
parts of this decoration is required to be great. A subdued 
window-light may also have its influence. 
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fused light of the atmosphere, as opposed to the 
case where the light is derived from a particular 
source. The practical result of this is that intense 
shadow is smaller in quantity, and that the picture is 
chiefly composed of gradations of half and reflected 





and keeping. The habits of the Venetian and other 
colourists in thus occasionally preparing their pictures 
may be adverted to hereafter in an inquiry into the 
early methods of oil painting. 





light ; brightness thus marking projection and obscu- 
rity, depth. It has often been said that in Venetian 
pictures (more constantly than in those of other 
schools) the foreground objects are, relatively to 
their hues, the lightest; the retiring ones being 
lower in tone. The diminution of the force of shade 
in remoter masses, the introduction of accidental 
cast-shadows, of dark hues near, and bright objects, 
buildings, or sky in the background and distance, 
may conceal without altering the artifice. This sys- 
tem of effect in Venetian pictures corresponds with 
that of general nature, and, like that, is too fami- 
liar to be remarked ; but its apparent simplicity con- 
ceals a scale of gradation the fulness of which may 
be more difficult to compass than the pronounced 
effects of confined light. Hence the unaffected cha- 
racter of “ Venetian shade ;” and hence, at the same 
time, its power in marking the essentials of form, 
while it leaves the general idea of colour unim- 
paired. 

If the artists of the northern schools may be ac- 
cused of sometimes employing the effects of a con- 
fined light for scenes supposed to take place under the 
broad atmosphere, the Italian painters (for the 
practice was not confined to the Venetians) must be 
acknowledged to have as often adopted the opposite 
course ; viz., that of representing scenes in interiors 
as if seen under a diffused light. They appear to 
have thought that objects so illumined are more intel- 
ligible in pictures requiring to be seen at a distance 
(as was the case with altar-pieces), and that such 
effects are in themselves more large and beautiful. 

The effects themselves, though derived from the 
observation of nature in the open air, were produced 
by various artifices in Italian painting-rooms. The 
most common (still in use) was that of employing 
oiled paper instead of, or before, the glass of the 
window. A Madonna of Raphael’s takes its name 


(dell? Impannata) from the oiled paper window, pro- 
bably that of the painter's studio, in the background. 
Leonardo da Vinci, who is careful to distinguish 
between ombra, “the diminution of light,” and 
tenebre, “ the privation of light,” frequently recom- 
mends attention to the effects above described, and 
speaks of the modes (probably then common) of 


producing them. He remarks that objects seen in 
a diffused light are more beautiful than when lighted 
from a confined source, and that when represented 
in pictures they are more intelligible at a distance. 
He recommends the mitigated light of evening, or 
of cloudy weather, in preference to the direct light of 
the sun, in order that shadows may have due grada- 
tion. He observes, that not only the equal force but 
the hardness of the boundaries of such shadows, if 
imitated in pictures, tends to render objects confused 
when seen at a distance. The latter appearances 
(hard-edged shadows), he adds, “are especially con- 
demned by painters.’”’ His contrivance for securing 
the larger effects which he recommends, is to stretch 
a linen awning across an open court. In one instance 
he suggests that the walls should be blackened; in 
another, that they should be painted flesh colour, 
and be altogether open to the sky. Elsewhere he 
mentions the “ Impannata” (for ordinary lights); and 
again proposes an expedient, similar in its results, 
for softening the edges and varying the strength of 
shadows by lamp-light. 

Neither Leonardo nor the Venetians were ever 
deficient in force ; but the latter in making the fullest 
use of the principle thus dwelt on by the Florentine, 
compensated for their comparatively small amount 
of ‘tenebre,’ as nature compensates for it, viz., by 
intense local colours. This resource never led them 
to neglect the study of chiar-oscuro on their own 
large, and, it may be added, difficult principles, but 
only served to conceal its artifice. So intent were 
they on securing relief, as well as breadth of general 
effect by means of light and shade, that they fre- 
quently defined the perspective depth of their com- 
positions and the place of each figure by means of 
chiar-oscuro alone. Tintoret was in the habit of 
placing large paintings thus studied, but before any 
colour was added, in the situation which they were 
ultimately to occupy, in order to judge of their effect 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE.— 
Fourth Series.—Sixth and Last Concert, FRIDAY EVENING, 
MARCH 13th, 1846.—Anthem, ‘O sing unto the Lord’ (Purcell.) 
Misses Rainforth and Dolby, ‘The wood-bird’s song of praise’ (Reis- 
siger.) Air, Mr. J. A. Novello. Miss Dolby, with Chorus, ‘ In sweetest 
harmony’ (Handel.) Miss Rainforth, ‘Nature blessing showers’ 
(Kiicken.) Misses Rainforth and Dolby, Messrs. gd and J. A. 
Novello, ‘O God, thy goodness’ (Beethoven.) Miss Dolby and Mr. 
Lockey, with Chorus, * God, my Shepherd’ (Marcello.) Mr. Lockey, 


Parting’ (Mendelssohn.) Motett, ‘O God, when thou 


dust of rehearsals, and the mephitic, scorching ing, 
ence of gas. At present the Opera decorations ay 
matter sufficient for the evening’s delight of any play 
goer, who, like Pope's (not the New) Timon, “ha, 
taste.” What has been promised, has been ; 
plished magnificently: no feature of either luxurioy 
adornment or minute comfort having been gj 
Though some of the significance of the story of 
‘Nabucco’ is lost, by the suppression of its Biblicg 
character,—enough animation and grandeur is sti] 
left to the libretto to make it superior to many of iy 
family. An impious King, struck with madneg 
the t of usurpation ; an Amazonian sla 





(Mozart.) Organ, Solo. Mr. J. A. Novello, with distant Chorus, 
‘The hymn shall be sung’ (Dr. Chard.) Miss Dolby, ‘ To thee, O God’ 
(Weiss.) Corale, ‘ With glory clad’ (H.R.H. Prince Albert.) Messrs. 
Lockey and J. A. Novello, ‘The Future’ (Kalliwoda.) Mr. Lockey, 
‘It is the Sabbath day’ (Kreutzer.) Miss Rainforth, with Chorus, 
‘Sound the loud timbrel’ (Avison.) Miss Dolby, ‘ Vital spark’ (Schu- 
bert.) Chorus (Handel.) The Organ by Miss Mounsey. To com- 
mence at Half-past Seven and terminate before Ten. Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
each. 


CONCERTS of ANCIENT MUSIC, NEW ROOMS, HANOVER- 
SQUARE.—The subscribers are respectfully informed, that the CON- 
CERTS THIS SEASON will take place on the following WED- 
NESDAY EVENINGS:—March lth, 25th; April 22nd, 29th; May 
6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th. The reh Is will con nce on the 
Monday morning preceding each Concert, at Twelve. The Concerts 
at Half-past Eight. The subscribers are requested to send for their 
tickets at Lonsdale’s Music-shop, 26, Old Bond-street, where sub- 
scriptions are received, and Programmes of the Concerts may be pro- 
cured, 





Her Magesty’s THeatre.—Our account of Tues- 
day evening’s pleasures cannot possibly be a brief 
one—comprising as they did the new decorations of 
the interior of the Opera House—a first hearing of 
the ‘Nino,’ alias the ‘Nabucco’ of Verdi—a first 
introduction to Signora Sanchioli and Signora Cor- 
bari—a first experience of Mr. Balfe as a conduc- 
tor—and a first night of ‘Catarina,’ a bran-new 
ballet. 

Taking these matters in their order, the arrange- 
ment into which we have accidentally fallen, does 
not ill represent the interest of the several items. 
First, assuredly, comes the new theatre, (we want 
an English word for ‘salle’) with regard to which 
there cannot be a single dissentient voice. The ac- 
counts of the paintings, arabesques, &c. put forth had 
not prepared us for anything so light, so rich, so 
harmonious. So far as the ornaments in front of the 
several tiers of boxes, on the proscenium and the 
ceiling go, nothing can be more perfect in tone: they 
are gay without tawdriness, delicate without frivolity, 
various without a spotty effect being produced. As 
the circles approach the roof, the ornaments become 
progressively lighter, without meagreness or appear- 
ance of parsimony. They are reproductions from 
the best Italian pictures, medallions, and arabesques: 
executed, it is said, in encaustic. What may be 
called the pictorial portion of the decorations arrests 
the eye less than might have been apprehended ; even 
the copies of the “Aurora,” and the “ Four Elements,” 
which decorate the proscenium and the gorgeous 
ceiling, though carefully finished, still fall into their 
places, as pieces of decorative painting, and thus, 
accessories. Two new devices strike us as singularly 
happy in effect: one is the management of the pro- 
scenium cornice, by which a certain importance and 
character is given to that division of the theatre; the 
other, the beauty imparted to that most awkward of 
spaces, the gallery ceiling. As seen from the alley 
betwixt the stalls and pit, the gentle tone of blue, in 
which it is coloured, thrown into partial shade beyond 
the rich arabesques of the domed roof, produces an 
effect nothing short of faéry-land. We are not quite 
so sure of the taste of the new drop-curtain; an archi- 
tectural composition skilfully painted, but too rigid 
and formal in its ordinance for a screen to be rolled 
away, on which the semblance of fixed objects has 
always struck us as more or less a heresy: nothing 
being so agreeable to the eye and the imagination, as 
the old fashion of folds of drapery, which, at once, 
announce their purpose and pique the curiosity of 
expectation. And we are sure that, though the 
marigold satin draperies of the boxes, light up 
the ,theatre to a blaze of splendour never before 
seen in England, if anywhere else,—they will prove 
somewhat fatal to the Pride of the Opera, namely, 
the Beauties; nor can it be easy to put anything 
on the stage which will not be eclipsed by the 
splendours of the audience portion of the house. 
How far this is a miscalculation, let those more 
curiously troubled than ourselves about the fitness 
of things decide; also, how far the new hangings are 
calculated to resist “Time's effacing fingers,” the 





who, pretending to regal origin and honours, ayaiy 
herself of the doomed monarch’s frenzy to secure her 
own aggrandizement and the execution of a tiv: 
the expiation of the monarch’s guilt, and the downfal 
which awaits her pride ;—these are not bad materia 
for the purposes of a musician who, like Signe 
Verdi, obviously prefers the exciting, the pompoy, 
and the passionate. As ‘* Nabucco,’ this opera me 
with a contested success at Paris [anie, Pp. 73} 
Played by a small orchestra, as we have had occasion 
to remark more than once, in Italy, its composer; 
music becomes almost intolerable, owing to his 
immoderate employment of brass instruments, which, 
to be in any respect sufferable, calls for great com. 
pensating force and richness in the stringed quartet, 
Hence, that by which the Theatre Ventadour is over. 
laden may be found more in proportion to an are 
so vast as ours. But with every sympathy in favow 
of a new style, and a new master, our first hearing of 
the ‘ Nino’ has done nothing to change our judgment 
of the limited nature of Signor Verdi's resources, He 
has hitherto shown no poweras a melodist. Neither in 
* Ernani,’ nor ‘I Lombardi,’ nor the work introduced 
on Tuesday, is there a single air of which the earwill 
not lose hold; the most hackneyed forms of Donizetti 
seeming to have served as the composer's starting 
point of invention. But he can be very animated in 
the distribution of old materials: his choruses have 
generally motion; and when he works a unison of voies 
against the orchestra, he contrives to give a certain in- 
terest to the iatter, by which the ear is deluded, and 
the utter unworthiness of the device (after it had been 
once accomplished) is hidden. Signor Verdi's forteis 
declamatory music of the highest passion. In thi, 
never hesitating to force an effect, or to drive the 
singers to the * most hazardous passes”—he is justified 
for some extravagance, by an occasional burst of 
brilliancy, surpassing that of most modern composer. 
Such an one is the concerted piece at the end of the 
first act of the ‘ Nino,’ and the grand passage, begin 
ning “Oh! di qual onta,” in the duett of Nino and 
Abigaille in the third, both of which deserved ther 
encore. Their power to carry away the audience 5 
unquestionable. It is a power, too, which would tell 
tenfold in any other than one of Signor Verdi's oper 
Were the ear allowed any place of repose,—were the 
grace of climax in ever so moderate a degree cons- 
dered,—the force of these movements, though depené- 
ing as much upon the declamatory gifts of the artist,as 
on the intrinsic grandeur of the Maestro’s idea, would 
bealmost unparagoned. But Signor Verdi “is nothing, 
if not noisy;” and, by perpetually putting forth bi 
energies in one and the same direction, tempts us, ott 
of contradiction, to long for the sweetest piece of: sichlr 
ness which Puisiello put forth long ere the notion 
an orchestra had reached Italy, or the singer's at 
was thought to mean a superhuman force of lungs 

' We may speak again of the music to * Nino,— 
adverting to the separate portions of it more in de 
tail ; but must now report on the manner of its exe 
cution. The opera is superbly put on the stage 
Any one desiring an example of “ Enough, and at 
too much,” of show, could hardly illustrate the d- 
sideratum better than by comparing the appoilt 
ments of ‘ Nino’ with the Drury Lane style a 
pageantry. Signor Fornasari is the impious King~ 
as usual, cleverly “made up” for the part, but a 
in his best voice, and not having in any = 
changed the manner of his singing. Signora Sanch 
the imperious Abigaille, has no deficiency of a 
power. Her voice is extensive and strong ; her 
livery of the grandiose can‘abile passages, with ¥ the 
her part is filled, obviously in accordance with 
composer’s intentions. There is a certain W! r 
and want of temperance in her singing, apparent] 
arising from inexperience rather than timidity, 
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nded ere she can take rank asa prima 
-_ Her action and gestures, too, stand in need 
of steady training. We are disposed to augur better 
things from Signora Corbari, who took the less im- 
nt part of Fenena, her rival. This lady’s young, 
fresh, and tuneful voice, and her prepossessing appear- 
ance, constitute her an artist of promise well worth 
the nursing. Her Majesty's Theatre, however, should 
be no nursery for the promising, but an arena for 
the complete. Signor Corelli is the tenor—Signor 
Botelli the second bass. As matters stand, the vocal 
is weaker than it has been at the opening of 
the Opera for the last four years; and as no pro- 
gramme has been put forth, there is no telling what 
we are to expect. ‘ Nino,” however, was thoroughly 
sucessful: at its close Mr. Lumley was called for, 
then Mr. Balfe. Of the latter gentleman, as the new 
conductor, we must speak on some future occasion. 
Nor can we do more at present than edge in a word 
just to tell that the ballet, ‘Catarina, —in story a 
cross between ‘The Crown Diamonds’ and a well- 
known incident in the life of Salvator Rosa,—is a 
brilliant busy affair, of which that very clever person, 
Mile. Lucille Grahn, is the heroine; but more of this 
next week. 





Davry Lane.—Having last week announced the 
success of ‘ The Crusaders,’ it is now our task to 
speak of it more in detail. Few works originally 
brought forward at an English opera house have chal- 
lenged more attention by their scale and the liberality 
lavished upon their production. It has been Mr. 
Bunn’s intention, apparently, to emulate the magni- 
ficence of the Académie Royale of Paris. In working 
thisout, however, the mistake has been made of sacri- 
ficing musical effects to pageantry. Now, no opera 
“got up” on this principle will ever last. In ‘ La 
Juive,’ which was, possibly, the most brilliant ex- 
ample of theatrical gorgeousness ever seen, the story 
was simple, of forcible interest, one calling for, not 
dragging in, “ the pomps and vanities” of processions, 
accumulation of supernumeraries and other stage 
enchantments, and giving full scope to the composer 
apart from the property-man. That such isnot here 
the case may be gathered from the fact, that ‘ The 
Crusaders’ is entirely made up of chorusses, marches, 
lallads for tenorand soprano,and duets—one quintette 
being the solitary concerted piece. Viewed in this 
light, as restricting the composer’s means of contrast, 
and, in so many of the grand situations, placing 
him merely as a secondary artist—the book is singu- 
larly ill contrived by M. St. Georges. The story turns 
upon the divided love of Bohemond (Mr. Harrison) 
for Almea (Miss Romer), protégée of the Man of the 
Mountain (Mr. Stretton), and for a Christian lady, 
Yeeult of Toulouse (Miss Rainforth), who followed 
him to the Holy Land, there to learn that her lover 
has wavered in his allegiance. How this delicate 
distress is further kept up by the murderous plans of 
thearch-Assassin,__by Almea’s relentings andseparate 
intrigues to save her beloved,—and how her purposes 
are again traversed by the jealousy of Ismael (Mr. D. 
King), an Assassin youth,—let the libretto tell. Let 
italso describe the marvels of the enchanted garden, 
the horrors of the siege (which, indeed, are read of in 
the book, but are neither to be seen nor heard), and 
thefinal tableau, with its unforeseen solution of every- 
one's difficulties ; too little space remains for what 
ought to be “the lion’s share” of an opera—the 
music, We apprehend that this will sustain, rather 
than add to Mr. Benedict’s reputation. He ma- 
mages his orchestra most skilfully; his instrumen- 
ation throughout is excellent. The overture is 

y and effective ; calling, alas, for such violins 

* Mr. Bunn ought to afford to a musical theatre 
® flourishing as Drury Lane. The Crusader 
too, that for female voices in the Old 
Man'sgarden, and the Pilgrim’s Chorus in the third 
«t, are full of character and effective. Of the 
ven duets which the opera contains (all with a 
“prano yoice, and none dramatically arranged, that is, 
as to afford the singers and composer situation as 
Yell as sentiment), the worthiest is ‘I well remem- 
r we were wont to roam ;’ the most taking is the 
brilliant finale for the ladies, where a piquant effect 
*given by the manner in which each voice alter- 
tately leads the bravura. Among the solos there is 
bone 8 important as the contralto scena in * The 
of Venice,’ none so fresh and expressive as 





‘ By the sad sea waves.’ A sprightly ballad, ‘ The 
Heart's early dream,’ and a more sentimental ditty, 
‘Ill-gifted ring,’ are the favourites; we, however, 
prefer the Legend sung in the first act by Ismael, 
with the Chorus of Crusaders, as having more indi- 
viduality. 

The Drury Lane performers are not seen to ad- 
vantage in ‘ The Crusaders,’ none of them having 
dramatic power sufficient to make deep passions 
and heroic emotions presentable when conveyed 
through the medium of a dialogue so sickly, so 
stilted, so full of false feeling and false metaphor. 
They sing Mr. Benedict's music carefully, but in 
delivering the text are often (Miss Rainforth ex- 
cepted) perilously near burlesque. The opera is 


attentively, rather than enthusiastically, received. 


Princess’s THEaTRE.—We hear and see strange 
things in this London of ours, but have not heard or 
seen anything stranger than the so-called Masque, 
produced at this theatre on Thursday, with the 
music to Beethoven’s * Ruins of Athens.’ To think 
only of “Time's revenges !"—it was in 1822, when 
the composer told Rochlitz that his great works were 
no longer to be heard in Vienna—having ceased to 
excite an interest there. Twenty-two years have 
wrought such a change, that not a scrap from his 
pen is now allowed to remain in obscurity. Patient 
players are doing their utmost season after season, 
by hard practice and repeated performance, to 
familiarize us with those mysterious works, his last 
Quartetts ;—while here, a piéce d’occasion written in 
1812 for the opening of the new theatre in Pesth— 
and remodelled in 1822,* for the inauguration of 
the Josephstadt Theatre, in Vienna, (in neither 
case successful,) is brought out at a London play- 
house, with a trust in the intrinsic beauty of the 
music, which amounts to positive hardihood :—since 
the orchestra is deficient, the chorus miserable, and the 
latter was led, on Thursday, by a Priestess, the sight 
of whom (recalling the well-known Abyssinian compli- 
ment) was anything but calculated to impress an 
impertinent London pit, or an unclassical gallery, 
with reverential ideas. In spite of its wretched 
performance, however, there was no hearing Beetho- 
ven’s music, without being aware that it is treasure 
from the true mint. When some of the Choruses, &c., 
were given at a Philharmonic Concert in 1844, [see 
Athen. No. 872,] their effect was in great measure 
lost, owing to their connexion and meaning not being 
perceived. The following sketch will in part explain 
their position. The Masque was imagined by Kot- 
zebue, who, be he rated as ever so unscrupulous a 
playwright, or ever so traitorous a man, neverthe- 
less originated fresh and effective stage ideas. The 
Masque begins with Minerva (here represented by 
Mrs. Brougham) chained in a cavern, where she has 
been imprisoned some two thousand years, in punish- 
ment for her desertion of Socrates, her worthiest son. 
An unseen Chorus announces that Jove is, at last, 
moved to grant her freedom. The effect of this, 
which we could divine to be striking, was totally 
lost, owing to its maltreatment. Then enters Mer- 
cury (Mrs. Stirling), who prepares Wisdom for the 
change she will find in her “ chosen seat” and city, 
and transports her to the ruined capital of Greece. 
Here a slave (Mr. Leffler), who can sing but of 
shame and captivity, and a fruit girl (Miss G. Smyth- 
son), who has never heard of “ the Gods,” and two 
or three wretched women, pursued by Janissaries 
with scymitars, are in dismal harmony with the 
shattered glories of the Acropolis. But, to crown 
the despair of Pallas, in place of the choral dances 
of the ancient faith, the ears and eyes of the goddess 
are outraged by an inroad of dancing and screaming 
Dervishes. Nothing can exceed the fitness of the 





* It is not easy to state precisely which of the two 
versions is the one here performed. To the second Beet- 
hoven wrote the Overture in c major with the double fugue. 
This it would be impossible even to attempt, with the 
orchestra of the Princess's Theatre ; it has not, indeed, been 
played at the Philharmonic Concerts at least for many years. 
lt was performed in Vienna, Herr Schindler tells us, almost 
without rehearsal ; since it was not till the afternoon of the 
day when the performance was to take place, that the 
orchestra, collected from all quarters, received the copies, 
which were fullof errors. The whole work being thus given, 
it is hardly wonderful that failure was the consequence. 
Beethoven, indeed, owing to his delays, mismanagements, 
and the tyrannical temper which kept subordinates aloof, or 
rendered them sullen and recusant, seems to have been 
generally unlucky in his first performances, 





music to the above scenes—the sad simplicity of 
the duet betwixt the male and female, and the 
almost demoniac colour and climax of the * Caaba’ 
chorus, which, even though accompanied with an 
action which would have discredited Astley’s, never- 
theless told, as a wondrous piece of effect. Poor 
Minerva—no wonder—is broken-hearted at these 
sights of woe and sounds of horror. Where is 
she to hide her grief? “Come to Pesth,” said 
the original Mercury,—‘‘ Come to London,” says 
Mrs. Stirling“ where you shal] find arts and 
arms, freedom and virtue, &c. :”—and, accord- 
ingly, the versionizer of Kotzebue’s Masque first 
conjures up the New Royal Exchange (!!) with a 
speech about our Queen, the Duke, and present 
chances of an American war (why were the Lord 
Mayor, Messrs. Tite, W estmacott, Carew,and Lough, 
left out ?)—After this, by most logical sequence, 
we are whisked into Apollo’s temple—where the 
apotheosis of Shakspeare takes place, with a pro- 
cession of his dramatis persone—a fairy ballet (!) 
to the music of the Pastoral Symphony and the Sep- 
tet—and the coronation of the Bard of Avon’s bust— 
with sundry stock lines of his verse, to help on the 
business of the scene. We but dwell on these trashy 
contrivances to insist on the weight which (besides 
the inefficient performance) the absurdity of such an 
invention has tied round the neck of the musicians, 
Yet the familiar March and Chorus sounded magni- 
ficent in their right place. To these succeed a more 
lulling Chorus in triple time—a bass Aria, which is 
impressive and superbly instrumented, and a finale 
nearly as exciting, so far as could be guessed, as the 
second one to ‘ Fidelio.” On the whole, the tone of 
the music is more popular and taking than that of 
the Master's Opera. If it had been impressively 
given, with a less heterogeneous arrangement of incl- 
cents, and a less liberal emission of Rag-Fair costumes 
—to say nothing of a band which could play, and a 
chorus able to sing—the music would have had a 
brilliant success. As matters went, the repetition of 
the Masque was permitted—not without much oppo- 
sition. Like the * Antigone’ Choruses of Mendels- 
sohn, it has still to be heard on the English stage. 





Musicat Gossip.—The reports of the week's 
performances already given afford signs of an ani- 
mation rare at this season. Yet they do not com- 
prise all that has merited a note of admiration. The 
second Choral Meeting at Exeter Hall, inaid of the 
funds for the erection of a New Music Hall, went 
off on Wednesday with greater spirit than its prede- 
cessor, the music selected being, possibly, a trifle more 
popular. In the second (secular) part of the con- 
cert, the most interesting novelty was Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Jager’s Abschied ;’ though this lost seriously by 
being sung with English words, and led by low 
soprano, not high tenor, voices—it is one of the 
composer’s happiest inspirations: a melody to pair 
off with his delicious Serenade from ‘The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ The fresh morning song, by Mr. 
Hullah, to Heywood’s ‘Good Morrow,’ deserved its 
encore. That the taste for this description of music 
is spreading, we have proofs without number. A 
prospectus is before us of a first Lecture on Ecclesias- 
tical Music, to be given by Mr. Gantter some fort- 
night hence,—in aid of the “ Testimonial Fund,” — 
with vocal illustrations of the most interesting cha- 
racter, from the works of Palestrina, Stradella, 
Marcello, &c. Contemporaneously with this in- 
creased desire to search into the stores of classical 
vocal music, the old appetite for ballads and ballad- 
singers seems reviving almost to an excess:—the 
programmes of minor provincial concerts, and of 
those given at our Mechanics’ institutes and literary 
institutions are made up of little else. Though a 
direction in popular taste so strongly marked amounts 
to a manifestation of nationality which every English 
musician would do well to study, we cannot but hope 
and believe that the singers will not be allowed to 
reign undisturbed, without our players also “striking” 
(up) in defence of their mystery. Something mor, 
should be done in the matter of orchestral concerts 
by way of leading the rapidly-growing taste, not of 
the dilletanti few, such as made music ridiculous 
in the days of the Wits and Essayists—but of the 
many, whose support and sympathy will make it 
respectable among the great middle classes. On this 
ground we were glad to receive the programme of the 
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eleventh public concert of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society (which we are informed is amateur), 
the staple whereof is made up of symphonies, over- 
tures, instrumental solos, &c. It is another step 
towards restoring music to its old place in the train- 
ing of ‘ The Compleat Gentleman.’ 

On Monday evening Mr. Adams gave an organ 
performance, to exhibit a new instrument built by 
Messrs. Hill & Davison, for Trinidad Cathedral. 
The programme of this was even more objectionable 
than the one commented upon some weeks ago [ante, 
p- 128]. What has the organ to do with Haydn’s 
© Graceful Consort,’ Paisiello’s ‘ La Rachellina,’ 
Mozart's ‘ Batti, batti,’ and the like? What would 
Mr. Adams say to the Sacred Harmonic Society, or 
Mr. Hullah’s Upper School, were their members to 
attempt tosingoneof Bach's Preludesor Passacaglias ? 
Such absurdities call for the severest reprobation. 

The first series of Mr. Lucas’s Musical Evenings 
closed on Thursday with Quintetts by Mozart and 
Beethoven, the charming Quartett in a major by the 
latter Pp ,and Mendelssohn's solo Sonata, which 
seems coming into request, played by Miss Macirone. 
To select a work so excellent, but in which the show 
does not bear proportion to the real difficulty, is a 
“sign of grace” worth noting in a young artist, who 
has been little heard in public. We are glad to 
perceive that a second series of these pleasant meet- 
ings is to commence in June. Why should we not 
then hear some of Onslow’s later works? Our 
caterers are too apt to move in a circle, with regard to 
chamber-music. 





There is no lack, meanwhile, of novelties abroad. 
The coxcombical audience of the Paris Conservatoire 
(for such, with all its vaunted critical acumen, we 
must style it) has begun, as we long since prophe- 
sied it might do, to “ pat Mendelssolin on the head,” 
and to admit that his Symphony in a minor is 
“worth exploring”! M. Félicien David has arrived 
at Paris with his new Cantata, ‘ Moses on Mount 
Sinai.’ Meanwhile, the directors of the Leipsic 


Winter Concerts, who are by no means so timid in 
the production of novelties, have been giving good 
welcome to a Symphony by M. Rosenhain, and to 
another by M. Parish Alvars, which we may possibly 
hear in London, since we perceive he is announced 


among the latest arrivals. By the way, we hear, 
too, from the Continent, that Madame Pleyel—con- 
fessedly the first lady-player in Europe—is intend- 
ing to visit London this season. 

There is less animation in Opera matters, though 
Grand Dukes have been taking part in them. His 
Highness of Coburg-Gotha has anew set the ‘Zaire’ 
of Voltaire—which work, it is added, was received 
with great applause by a public kept purposely in 
ignorance of its parentage. If we inquire who scored 
this opera, it is from recollecting how long the sketches 
of the King of Prussia, skilfully wrought up by some 
musician, without any obsequious regard to the 
monarch’s ideas, passed as musical marvels. Herr 
Leidersdorff of Vienna, too, we believe, could have 
given a similar account of certain distinguished 
amateur compositions, which have “ flamed amaze- 
ment” in the eyes of mankind, At the risk of being 
called democratic, we must say, that we have more 
faith in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ done into 
music by the clever Vienna Kapellmeister, Nicolai. 
M. Masset, of the French Opéra Comique, is on 
the point of trying his tenor voice at La Scala. 
Madame Dorus-Gras, in the French provinces, is 
taking to the repertory of Madame Damoreau Cinti 
and Madame Thillon,—and thus seems to be making 
a step towards the theatre, which, after all, is best 
fitted for her talents—the Comic Opera aforesaid. 

The Berlin papers give a curious example of the 
enthusiasm of the amateurs in that city for Jenny 
Lind. Although she has appeared some hundreds 
of times on their stage, and may, just now, be heard 
every night, yet the public thirst for her strains seems 
only to “grow by what it feeds on.” Such is the 
rage for admission to her performances that a species 
of extravagant stock-jobbing in. tickets has grown up 
—which the directory of the theatre has felt itself 
called on to attack by the following regulations :— 
Tickets must be applied for on the day preceding 
that for which they are required, by letter, signed 
with applicant’s proper and Christian names, pro- 
fession, and place of abode; and sealed with wax, 





bearing either the writer’s initials or his arms. [A 
regulation this last bearing somewhat arbitrarily on 
those who do not happen to have such a seal!] No 
more than one ticket will be granted to the same 
person; and no person is entitled to apply for two 
consecutive nights of the enchantress’s performance. 





Haymarket. — On Saturday evening a broad 
farce, adapted from the French by Mr. Planché, 
was produced with unequivocal success. It is called 
*The Irish Post,’ an office blunderingly filled 
by one Terence O’Grady (Mr. Hudson), the Irish 
nephew of Mr. Bartholomew Lane (Mr. Tilbury), a 
stockbroker, and serving his uncle im the capacity of 
clerk. The plot is of the slightest texture, but the 
incidents are so well collated and follow with such 
rapidity, that every hit tells with accumulated effect, 
and the uproar and fun grow “ prodigiously” exciting. 
Poor Terence is in particular bothered by the mo- 
dern system of envelopes, and seldom puts the right 
cover on the letter he dispatches. Blunders of the 
sort have occurred in mere business,—but now an 
affair of love presents itself, and not only his hand 
but his heart becomes perplexed, and the poor Irish- 
man is driven almost to desperation by his own mis- 
takes. He has written a love letter to Mrs. Sheriff 
Capsicomb (Mrs. Buckingham), and a letter of busi- 
ness to her husband, Mr. Sheriff Capsicomb, capi- 
tally performed by Mr. Bland, The latter Terence 
addresses to the wife; an explanation ensues; he 
discovers his mistake, and concludes that he must 
have directed the former to the husband. That he 
should thus have compromised the honour of a mar- 
ried lady fills him with desperation—his agony rises 
into frenzy. He almost takes the life of the porter 
who, in obedience to his own orders, had posted his 
letter, and then rushes out to get it back from the 
post-office, if possible. Thus ends the first act. The 
scene of the second isa grocer’s shop ; Mrs. Lump 
(Mrs. Humby), behind the counter. The infuriated 
Irishman enters,—raves, storms, does anything but 
explain himself. At length the postmistress contrives 
to understand him ; but law and duty forbid her inter- 
ference. During the dispute Mrs. Capsicomb enters ; 
afterwards, also, the Sheriff himself. The lady and 
the Irishman are concealed in an adjoining room. 
The husband b picious, jealous, and is 
with great difficulty got rid of. The Irishman then 
rushing out from his place of refuge, violently seizes 
on the box of letters, tumbles them about, mistakes 
the direction of “ Honeycomb” for Capsicomb, seizes 
one which he imagines to be in his own handwriting, 
tears it open, drops from it a cheque for 50/., and has 
thus rendered himself liable to transportation for 
having opened a money letter. The distress rises in 
every way. The sheriff is seen returning—the lady 
is let out by a backdoor. The Irishman rushes forth 
to forestall the letter at the Sherig’’s own house, sup- 
posing that it had gone by a prior delivery. After- 
wards, the lady enters, as if unconscious of all that 
has happened; but the Sheriff is furious. In the 
midst of their dispute Terence and the sheriff's ser- 
vants enter, pursued by a crowd ; Terence having been 
taken into custody for having attempted violently to 
seize on the Capsicomb correspondence. The Sheriff 
retires to a neighbouring coffee-house to open the 
three letters in quiet. He is observed to dismiss the 
first two with indifference ; but the third—the third 
evidently makes him frantic. Meantime, Terence 
having put his hand into his coat-tail pocket, finds 
there the letter which had caused all this ludicrous 
distress, having thus, unconsciously, all but acted the 
part of ‘The Irish Post,’—that of writing and carry- 
ing, though not delivering, his own letter. While 
dancing about in his joy, the Sheriff also enters, 
scarce less delighted. He has received a remittance 
from India in 4 communication sent through the 
stockbroker, and believing this to be the identical 
epistle concerning which he has had obscure intima- 
tions from the parties concerned, and amiably be- 
lieving that his wife had somehow intended him an 
agreeable surprise in relation to it, readily falls 
in with the hilarity of the moment. Mr. Hudson 
in Terence performed with great spirit ; he is now 
the most gentlemanly Irishman on the stage. 

On Monday, an old acquaintance was reproduced, 
Sir E. B. Lytton’s play of ‘ Money.’ Rather a satire 
in dialogue than a comedy, this play, on its original 
production, owed as much to extrinsic circumstances 
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—— 
as its dramatic merits for success, It Was 
in a style and with advantages which can aan 
be expected to recur. Mr. Macready in ’ 
Mr. Rees in Mr. Benjamin Stout, Sir John Vi 
by Mr. Strickland, and Dudley Smooth by M 
Wrench, gave a claim to the first performance, 
which none other can even pretend. It may be 
readily imagined that Mr. Stuart, Mr. Buckstons 
Mr. Tilbury and Mr. Hudson, however Meritoriogy 
in themselves, are inferior substitutes for the orig; 
representatives. Three out of the four artists (as it 
is now the fashion to denominate actors) have sings 
been summoned away altogether from the stage of 
life ; the reproduction of this drama, therefore, recall 
attention to the mortality of late years among 
this class of performers. Already, the stage has ty 
depend mainly on new names and rising talent 
Clara Douglas was confided to Mrs, Seymour, This 
was the worst assumption of the evening. My 
Glover was excellent, as usual, in Lady Franklin, 
and Mr. Webster in Graves, whilst Miss P. Horton 
enacted Georgina Vesey to the life. Of the ney 
assumptions to which we have alluded, Mr. Tilbyry 
was the most “responsive” to previous expectation, 
and Mr. Stuart exceeded them; Mr. Hudson was 
not smooth enough for Dudley, and Mr. Buckstone 
was quite out of his element in Stout. On the 
whole, the piece was coldly received, and, in parts, 
became wearisome. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 23.—M. Arago 
made the following communication relative to the 
Electrical Girl, whose case we noticed last week [ant 
p- 230}:—“ The Academy, on my motion, appointed 
a committee to examine a young girl who was re. 
ported to possess most marvellous qualities. The 
committee held two sittings. At the first I wa 
unable to attend, but I can rely upon the account 
given me by my honourable colleagues. I have nov 
to declare that none of the experiments made were 
successful—the young person did not produce any of 
the effects that had beenannounced. At the second 
sitting I was myself witness of the absence of the 
power talked of, Twenty times the pretended ele. 
trical child seated herself in a chair, and as often the 
chair remained in its place, without retiring, without 
the least movement. M. Chollet, who introduced 
her, attributed this want of success to intermittances 
which, he said, he had before observed. The fol- 
lowing, however, are some details of other exper 
ments :—At the Garden of Plants, on Tuesday las, 
the same movements of the chair were observed, 
my colleagues and myself had previously ascertained 
to have been produced. They were seen a great num 
ber of times, and it was believed that the cause was 
discovered, and one of the persons present repeated 
them at the end of the sitting. The explanationin 
question reposes on the supposition of the use of one 
of the hands, but I am certain that, in the trials 
which I witnessed at the Observatory, before making 
my communication on Monday, the hands had n0- 
thing to do with the matter. On Wednesday las, 
at the second sitting of the committee, we saw nothing 
—for nothing was produced. We made trials with 
the apron, but it could not attract or repel the 
guéridons or tables, and we could not discover any 
effect whatever. There was one fact in the Mémoire 
of M. Tanchon about which there could not possibly 
be any deception. He stated that the girl, on touch 
ing the poles of a loadstone, would feel a sensation 
of burning which would make her recognize the north 
pole. At the Garden of Plants this faculty ws 
manifested ; but the loadstone being put into a box, 
the girl said she felt the burning when the south pole 
as well as when the north pole was touched by bet 
and even declared that she had the same sensation 
when the box was presented to her without the lou 
stone. With regard, therefore, to this latter quali, 
the committee entertain no doubt. They are 1; 
perhaps, so well convinced upon the two others 
Thus to meet the excuse drawn from possible inte 
mittances in these phenomena, two members of th 
committee have been to the hotel in which the girlis 
lodged, and they affirm that there, from 7 woe 
the evening, the phe were fested In 
their force. The phenomena have not re-appeared 
since the sitting of Tuesday in the Garden of Plan's 
It appears, however, that this intermittance is 
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a nes agen 
indefinite, for I have this moment ne a notice 
that the phenomena have recommenced. I have re- 
turned for answer, that the committee will meet 
ain, and see the girl once more on the day and at 
the hour that may be appointed. The committee 
yill falfil the duties imposed upon it to the fullest 
extent.” The communication of M. Arago was lis- 
tened to with great attention, but at the conclusion 
M. Majendie said—* The Academy regrets much the 
‘ rt that you have made it perform in this affair.” 
M. Poinset had previously said, “ Such facts do not 
deserve the honour of an official Committee. We 
should have waited. All the good that could result 
from the intervention of the Academy would never 
compensate for the harm that results when a juggle 
is so well conducted that the Academy is deceived by 
it.” M. Arago, replying to M. Majendie, said, “ It is 
only persons who think they know everything who 
refuse to open their eyes to evidence”; in reply to 
M. Poinset, he said, “If it is a juggle,a committee of 
the Academy will never allow itself to be caught by 
it.” He then alluded to the resistance manifested 
by the Academy to admit the discoveries of vacci- 
nation and the lightning-conductor, and yet, he said, 
they were both brilliant discoveries. “ Vaccination 
(added M. Arago) was the most splendid discovery 
of modern times, but it had knocked twenty times in 
vain at the doors of the Academies.”——Galignani. 

African Exploration.—The following is from the 
Malta Times of the 27th ult.—* There are letters in 
town from Mr. James Richardson, dated the 23rd 
November, from Ghad s, in the Great Desert, 
where he had been residing for three months, and 
whence he was to start on the following day, equipped 
in the Moorish dress, in order to make his way, along 
with a negro and a Moor, through the wild tribes en 
route to Soudan ; and should he succeed in reaching 
that place in safety, he seems inclined to proceed to 
Timbuctoo, and other parts of the southern interior. 
The road is very dangerous; for on the 20th they 
had news of the capture of a caravan belonging to 
Ghadames in its way to Sonat. Mr. Richardson 
had purchased a camel and had prepared biscuits, 
dried meat, dates, oil. and a few other luxuries for 
his support. His negro he stole at Jerbay, where, 
finding him in slavery, he coaxed him to run away, 
and made a free man of him. His Moorish servant 
is a Ghadameite—a sort of jockey—an African 
genius, who understands camels and things of that 
sort. Their route is due south, through Ghat, 
Aheer, Damerghon, the first negro city of Soudan, 
Karnac, and then to Juckaton, the capital of Sou- 
dan, and the Sultan's head-quarters—a trip of three 
months’ duration. Should Mr. Richardson resolve 
at this city to return, his way back will be through 
Bornou and Fezzan. ‘The people of Ghadames 
were very kind to the intrepid traveller, especially. 
the Governor, who showed the Christian (he had 
never seen one before) all sorts of attention and 
civilities. A letter from Tripoli looks upon Mr. 
Richardson’s enterprise as more than courageous or 
resolute, in fact, as foolhardy and desperate, seeing 
that he has no guarantee from the English or 
Ottoman Governments. He has been advised by 
every one to return; but go he would, and much 
fear is entertained that he may fall a sacrifice 
to one of two dire enemies,—savage cruelty, or the 
climate.” 

Height of Vesuvius.—According to the latest 
observations of the scientific men charged with the 
geodetical works of the kingdom of Naples, the height 
of Vesuvius, at its most elevated point—a point 
Which has undergone no change for many years— 
the punta del Palo, is 12034 métres above the mean 
level of the sea. 

Foreign Patents.—Application having been made 
tothe Treasury complaining of the officers of the 
revenue having demanded the duty of 1d. each, as 
‘ingle prints, upon sundry patterns of embroidery 
and drawing imported into London, the authorities 
have Teceived a communication from one of the 
‘cretaries, stating that he has been commanded by 
their Lordships to convey to them their authority for 
allowing the present importation alluded to to be ad- 
mitted at the rated duty of 3d. per dozen,—being the 
me rate as is chargeable on prints sewn or bound, 
— this indulgence was further to be extended 

| similar importations of the article applicable 
Wand intended for the same purpose— Times, 
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Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tur Lancet was published on Saturday, January the 3rd. 

ice 7d, ; stamped for free postage, 8d. 

Orders for Tue Lancer are received by all Booksellers and 
ewsmen, John hill, London, 


N ure 





28. Gd, 
Gathered from his | SCHOOL : a Collection of Sermons and Lectures delivered at Win- 
own Writings. By Mons. MICHELET, Member of the In- | 


With | 





Price 5s. strongly boun: 


INNETT’S PICTURE of 


d, 
PARIS and its 
. Parks, 
; and Notices of 
tha New Map, containing 
d ref to the prisi- 


bird's-eye Views of Public Buildings, 
cipal Streets, Kailway Stations, &c. 
In post 8vo, with Engravings, price 8s. Sd. handsomely bound, 
EVENINGS in the PYRENEES, comprising 
the Stories of Wanderers from many Lands. Edited and arranged 
by SELINA BUNBURY, Author of * Rides in the Pyrenees,’ 
*Combe Abbey,’ * A Visit to my Birthplace,’ &. 
_London: J. Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street. Paris: F. Sinnett. 
WORDSWORTH’'S FAREWELL SERMON AT WINCHESTER, 


')HE BETTER GIFTS and the MORE EX- 
CELLENT WAY. A FAREWELL SERMON, preached 
in Winchester College Chapel, on Quinquagesima Sunday. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late Second Master. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. Win- 
chester: D. Nutt. 








ress, by the same Author, 


In the p » 
CHRISTIAN BUYHOOD at a PUBLIC 
chester College. In 2 vols. Svo. 


Now ready, in 2 stout vols. Post Svo. elegantly printed, cloth, 16s. 
‘SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGEs. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
Hon. Mem. of the Roal Society of Literature, and Membre de 
“Institut de France. 

Contents :—Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry—II. Anglo-N 
Poetry—ill. Chansons de Geste, or Historical Romances of 
Middle Ages—1V. Un Proverbs and Popular <p ee On the 
Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century—VI. Abelard and 
the Scholastic Philosophy—Vil. On Dr. Grimm’s German My- 
thology—VIILI. On the National Fairy Mythology of England— 
1X. Un the Popular Superstitions of Modern Greece, showing the 
affinity to the English—X. On Friar Kush and the Frolicsome 
Elves—XI. On Dunlop's History of Fiction—XITI. On the History 
and Transmission of Popular Stories—X111. On the Poetry of 
History—X1V. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon—XV. 
Story of Kustace the Monk—XVI. The History of Fulke Fits 
Warine—XV1I1. On the Popular Cycle of Kobin Hood Ballads— 
XVILL. On the Conquest of treland by the Anglo-Normans—X1IX. 
Un Old English Political Songs—X X. On the Scottish Poet Dunbar, 

J. K. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street. Soho, London. 


SECOND EDITION—Now ready, 
ADY HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS, 
Three Vols, with Portrait, &c. 3is, 6d, bound. 

“ Lady Hester Stanhope possessed a rapid and deep insight into 
human character, and her remarks upon the distinguished per- 
sons with whom she was acquainted, as well as of the many tra- 
vellers who visited her at Joon, are always pointed and searching, 
if not always just. Ali the passages relating to her uncle, Mi. 
Pitt, are of ir interest, and her strictures upon the character 
and conduct of the politicians and intriguants of the day are 
irresistibly amusing and forcible. "— Morning Chronicle. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Works published by Messrs. — ae & Son, 114, New Bond- 
street. 
HONOURABLE MISS EDEN’S PRINCES 


and PEOPLE of INDIA. 
A very few copies left, the Drawings being erased from the 

















































stones, 

This work contains Portraits of most of the prominent cha- 
racters concerned in the late events in India, amongst which are 
Shere Singh, Hiere Singh, Rajah of l’attialah (ha at the close 
of the late battle for treachery); also accurate Likenesses of the 
Akalee and other Sikh Tribes, 

Price, bound, 4/. lés, Gd, 


2. 

Just published, a New Print of the 
TOWN AND FORT OF FEROZEPORE. 
By H. PILLEAU, Esq. late 16th Lancers. 
Price, plain, 2s. ; coloured, 5s, 


3. 
To be published on the 11th inst. Part II. of 
SCENERY OF THE RHINE, 

By C. R. KNIGHT, Esq. late 25th Regiment. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Koval Highness Prince Albert, 
and under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 

lis Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, 
Svunsects : — Kolandsick, Nonnerweath, and the Drachenfels — 
Ehrenbreitstein — Marksberg Castle — Thurnberg Castle — The 
Kheinfels—Gutenfels Castle and the Pfalz—Kheinstein Castle— 
Ehrensfels Castle—General View of the Town and Castle of Hei- 
delberg—Interior Court of Heidelberg Castle— Falls of the Rhine 
at Schauffhausen—Coire—Junction of the Vorden and Heinter 
Rhine at Reichenau—The Second Bri over the Khine in the 
Via Mala — View of the Roffla Pass above Andeer — Splugeen— 


Vignette Titlepage. 
aa _ Price of the work, 2/. 2s, 





4 
DEACON’S PERSPECTIVE. 
Manual of Elementary Practice in Drawing Real Subjects, 
showing the Practical Application of the Principles of Perspec- 
tive and Light and Shade to Sketching from Nature, 
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LIFE INSURANCE, 
This day, price 1s., or 1s. 4d. per post, 
IFE INSURANCE OFFICES, New and 
jive ; with a Table of the inducements held out by 


8 
tach of the exis isting Offices to Insurers. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exch 


[HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LXXXVIIL. o MARCH. 


Content: 
1, THE BRITISH SOLDIER— MILITARY TRAINING. 
2 HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
% MEDICAL POLICE. 
4 DALTON. 
56. TRANSFER of LANDED PROPERTY. 
6. APPAIRS of NEW ZEALAND. With M 
7. ABOLITION of PROTECTION—STATE a ‘PARTIES. 
8. CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


MYHE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 92, 
RCH. Cont 
. The Betis Taste ution. 
2 Visit to Crocodile Caves, by the late W. Miiller. 
3. The maluetrial at in Paris. 
4 Thy, Sisters, with an Engraving by Wass, after Sir W. 


oss, RK. 
5. Letters on Landseaj a Ho. 8, by J. B. Pyne. 
—3 














6. Picture Sales and 
7. Art 


gpatctaring Districts—Birming- 
ham. Third | Division— W orces 
10, The Commission on Fine Ane Fifth “Report. 
Topics of the Month, Review: ave, Be 
Chapman & Hall, 136, ‘Strand. 


'HE BIBLICAL REVIEW, and CONGRE- 
4% ATIONAL MAGAZINE, for MARCH, price 1s., contains: 
. The Date of the Apocalypse. 
z Newman's Theory of poctrinal | Bepelgpoment, 
3. Paul at Jerusalem.—The N V 





h, as defined by 
6. Hints on the Study of the Divine Plan. 
7. Letters of President Edwards and Cornelius Winter. 
. ay Ek >= Hamilton's Sermons. 
Dr. Arnol iscellaneous Works. 
10. Monthl. Digast of He ous Intelligence. 
11. Critical Notices, and of New Books. 
London : Jackson & Walterd. 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
"THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, price 2s. 6d, contains :— 
The wenger’ } First Love. A Day with Rong¢—Tv Winter. By 
— Gilfillan—Irish Rivers. No. III. Glintings of the Shan- 
—Stray ets from = i of German i try. A Fresh 
Gathering--Th The Insurrecti id Insurgents of Ital rag Vi ‘8 
Legends of the jaan The Life bee Times of Henry Clay—A Visit 
| A Ln pee Te Cleud is on the Western sky. R. 
—Lines to Orion—A Snowd Grand J e A Sk ‘and 
Spear Public Works, Ireland—David Hume's Life and Corre- 
—~ -ellinanae Chureh, The Primate’s Charge—The Citizen of 


Dablin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London ; 
and all Booksellers. 








ww ready, in 1 vol. royal 8yo, price 5s. in cloth, 
HE STITERARY ANN UAL REGISTER, 


CATALOGUE RAISONNEL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


This Work, which parent. as auch matter as five ordinary 8vo. 
volumes, co either an rate Review or short analytical 
Notice of PEVERY NEW Bact + last year, together 
with a copious Double Index, with the size and price of each 


Work. 
E. Vaarton, Library, 26, Holles-street ; and W. Strange, Pater- 
noster-row. 





14, price ls., published Mon’ 
HURTON'S LITERARY "REGISTER 

“We know of no more useful periodical than the‘ Literary 
Register.’ Heretofore reviewers contented themselves with a 
capricious, and oftimes a partial, selection from the current litera- 
ture of the day, and Leanenes many — works that happened 
not to be ~~: dby the name 
of some leading publisher. By this = es the reader gained but a 
very imperfect view of what was really issuing from the press, and 
frequently lost the p opportunity ¢ of perusing the very books most 
suited to his taste. ister, however, makes no such 
reservation: it enters honestly and carefully upon the merits or 
demerits of EVERY PUBLICATION of the month, and thus forms a 
pe: important at the moment as a 
guide in the choice of new books, and most valuable in the sequel 
as a correct and complete record of the press of England. To add 
still more to its —— the reviews are Po each month by 
an admirable series RH gd under the title of * New Curiosities of 
Literature,’ from the and amusing pen of George Boere.” 


Potricien. 
E. Churton, Libra: , 26, Holles-street ; W. Strange, Peace 
Tow ; and F. C. West ey, 163, Strand. 


"NN HE GREAT BELL of ST. PAUL'S will be 
a WEEKLY NEW SF APER, the size of the Dispatch, 
edited two Members of Pa and i in each de- 
rtment by the most Hie Sra Niteratt to insure a proper know- 
jedge of Lag — events, and for the promotion of ey rd taste in 
newspay terest omens the people in general. The Great Bell of 
St. Paw *s will be published on the 2ist of March, at Threepence 
each number. Advertisements and communications for the Pro- 
rietor to be sent to Lewis & Lowe, City Advertisement and General 
team Steam Printing-offices, 3, Castle-court, Cornhill. 


HE | OBSERVATEUR FRANC! AIS, a French 

Journal of Politics, Literature, ye ‘and Art, published 
every Saturday, price 6d., at the Office, 67, Strand, London. In 
addition to leading articles by the first French writers, L'Obser- 
vateur Francais contains a resumé of all the topics under discus- 
sion in the continental papers, with extracts, and also full notices 
of the most important works published i in France. Each number 
contains 16 large pages, or 48 columns of close print. Quarter! 
subscription, 6s. 6d. The a of this paper extends through 
England, Lreland and Scotland, France, Germany, Spain, Greece, 
5 ‘ypt, and all the British and French colonies, &e. ; it therefore 

ers the best existing medium for advertisers desirous of pub- 
Tieity in in all all parts of the “we d world. 

















JOURNAL DES» ~ECONOMISTES, Revue 


Mensuelle d’Bconomie Politique et des Questions Agricoles, 
Manufacturiéres et : someecr ane 51, for the month ending 
Februar: : Conten' 

Considérations sur le Métayage. 
Vote du Conseil Général an ‘Commmeres sur la Question des 





= Se OF SCOTLAND, 
published, No. IT. price 1s, 
ACPHAILS” EDINBURGH ECCLESI- 
_ASEIOA JOURNAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
Cont. : 1, The Edinburgh Free Church Presbytery and Chris- 
hor Unto nion—2. _ + ones. The Marian Superstition 
yph y, Coe Free Church Catechism (Second 
Notice D ul gue ilistory of the Keformation—7. bicesee of 
Protestant Missions. Bombay—Agra—Bengal—Madras—s. Eccle- 
siastical Intelligence—9. Literary Notices. 
London : Charles Edmonds. ‘Edinburgh : Myles 3 waco 


Just published, demy vo. cloth, with 4 Plates, pri 
HE ECCLESIO LOGIST. Vol. 1. “Naw 
Dy my for 184 
X., New aston, for MARCH, is just published, price 1s. 

sont —On © ion Plate—Theophil nd D: 

Archdeacon Harrison on the Rubrics—S. Gall’s Abbey Ghurch 
during the Ninth Century (with an Engraving)— Ecclesiological Notes 
—New Churches—Church Restorations—Notiees and Answers to 
Correspondents. 

Contents or No. VIIL, Fesrvary. — The Saatin of the 
Sexes in Publick Worship—On Arete Unrealities, | Pro- 
fanities in Modern Ty phy and Nh mend Past and 

Future De of Ar he E. A. a on 
| Sorted and Gothic Architecture—Notre Dame de Paris, the An- 
nales Archéologiques, and Church Restoration in France—Reports 
of Architectural Societies—Reviews—Ecclesiological Notes—New 
Churches— Restorations—N otices and Answers to Correspondents. 

CONTENTS or No. VIL, Janu ARY. —Address—The resent Eccle- 

M he Growth of the English 
Church—On Secristics The “Artistic Merit of Mr. Pugin—Gable 
c —Cambridge Camden Society—Oxford Architectural Society 
— Reviews —New Churches—Church Kestorations—Notices and 
Answers to Correspondents. 

ondon : ivingtons. Cambridge : J. T. Walters. 

















Préludes de la Nouvelle Réforme Beonomique en Angleterre. 
Discours de Sir Robert Peel, 28 Janvier, 1546, 

Lettre de M. Cobden aux Fermiers. 

Addresse de la Société des Economistes aux Orateurs de la 


igue. 
Parti A prendre sur la Question des Enfans Trouvés. 
Revue Mensuelle des Travaux de l’Académie des Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiques. 
Correspondance.—Sur le Commerce o- Grains en Hollande. 
Lettre de M. Marchande, . Réponse. 


Price 2s. 6 
George baxter. 2 Whitefriars: 2m Fleet-street, London. 
ust received, price 3s., or 14s, per quarter, 


L, A RE’ v UE NOUVELLE du Ie Mars, 1846. 
Contents, 

L. Du Petit Nombre de Monuments qui restent a détruire dans 
Paris—1. Monuments Civils : Les Hotels, par M. le Comte Léon 
de Laborde, Membre de I’ Institut. 

Fragments Inédits des Mémoires du Maréchal Prince de 
Ligne (derni¢re partie). 

III. Second oyage au Royaume de Choa (derniére partie, Le 
Retour), par M. Ch. Rochet D Hericourt. 

IV. Saint Domingue, par M. Lepelletier de Saint-Rémy, Audi- 
teur au Conseil d’ Etat: Examen de la Question Haitienne, par 
M. D. de Mofras. 

V. La Métaphysique D’Aristéte, Traduction Nouvelle de M. 
Fulix Ravaisson, par M. Fortuné Guiran. 

VI. Etat de la Question de l"Enseignement, par M. * * *, 

VII. Débats de la Chambre des Communes sur la Réforme Com- 
merciale du Royaume-Uni, par M. Eugéne Forcade. 

VIII. Revue Politique, 

1X. Chronique Musicale, 

X. Chronique The¢atrale. 

This Review appears regularly on the Ist and 15th of the month, 
and from its being the only authorized organ of the present Fre neh 
> its articles will be found of the greatest interest. 

V. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington Arcade, London. 











NEW PERIODICAL WORK, IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND|: 
ENTERTAINING TRACTS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 
Conducted by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


The design of these Tracts is to bring all the aids of lite- 
rature to bear on the cultivation of the feelings and under- 
standing of the people—to impress correct views on im- 
portant moral and social questions, to cheer the lagging and 
desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagi- 
nation of popular writers, and to rouse the fancy by descrip- 
tions of interesting foreign scenes; in short, to furnish an 
unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, 
as far as that object can be attained through the instru- 
mentality of books. 

That no obstacle to the extensive diffusion of these Tracts 
may present itself in the way of price, they are issued 





weekly at a Penny (32 pages), and occasionally at a Half- 
penny (16 pages), with illustrative engravings on wood. 
For those who may prefer them in a more compact form, 
they are also issued in monthly Parts at Fivepence, and in 
Volumes at One Shilling each. Nine Volumes, embracing 
86 Numbers, are now completed, and Numbers in continua- 
tion are in course of weekly publication. The Editors need 
hardly add, that, engaged in what is to them a labour of 
love as well as of business, no pains will be spared to insure 
the continued acceptability of these books of general in- 
struction and entertainment. 


Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; D. CHAMBERS, 98, Miller-street, Glasgow ; W. 8. ORR & CO. 
AMES M* GLASHAN, 


Amen-corner, London; and J 


» 21, D’Olier-street, Dublin, Sold by all Booksellers. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, fy 
MARCH, contains : oplanshers on the Tem 1 
ducting Power of Solid Bodies opkins on the Semi- 
Fluctuations of the Barometer— Prof. Challis on the Aberrat 
Light—Dr. Draper on the Circulation of the Blood—T, 7, 
New Animal Concretions—Lieut.-Col. Sabine on the Winter 
of the ae © itates—R. C. ee = eae Coal Fi 
e Di e Yellow and 

anides of Potassium by Solar Li it = other Articles 

kK. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


CHEAPEST PERIODS FOR PUNDAY 
READIN AND Wat; 
day y is publis hed 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, a. ee 9d. containing 80 pages of 

double columns, eight Engravings. It comprises the 
mixture of instructive, useful, and entertaining matter ; r 
by Clergy of a! Church, printed in all rom’ their 
manuscripts ;—Essays ; Biography; Narratives and matt 
scriptions of Sen kable Pies; Sketches in Natural Hider 
Animals, it Flowers, &e.’; ; Poetry; Anecdotes ; Shur, 
Extracts, &c. &c.’ The whole is kept free from all party contre. 
versy, and is ‘ers for the perusal of all c from the low 
to the highest. ol. XIX may still be had, price 5s, 6d, ; and aly 
the Parts for January and February, commencing Vol. XX. 

-B.—The attention of Advertisers is particularly Tequested ty 
‘The Church of t. newne Magazine,’ as almost the only one tt 
cheap periodicals that has kept its ground was): “amnished cin. 
7 pe nt kes are inserted on 











"Saabens Edwards & Hughes, 12, og Maria-l 
every B Bookseller i in Town and Countr, ane; and sold by 


Just published, in 1 vol, 8vo. Das boards, price 14s, 
IVES of EMINENT ENGLISEF JUDGE 

of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Edited by 
W.N. WELSBY, Esq. M.A. Recorder of Chester. Containing tiy 
Lives of Sir Maithey Hale, Lord eeeet of Whitelock. 7H 
Nottingham, Sir John Holt, Lord Cowper, Lord Harcow 
Macclesfield, Lord King, Lord Talbot, ee Hardwick Sir’ sir Wie 
Blackstone, Lord Bathurst, Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, Lori 
Thurlow, Lord Ashburton. 

8. Sweet, 1, Chancery-lane. 











quare 12mo, 9s, bound, a New Edition of 
INTICK'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION. 

4 ARY: containing all the Words and Phrases ne 
Reading the Classic Authors in both Languages ; des £ 
use of Grammar Schools and Private Education; oe to which is 
added, a Latin-English Dictionary, accurately collated from th 
most approved Classic Authors. ‘To a. Gran has been anne anneted 
an Etymological Paradigm. By W. KEL . carefully 
revised throughout by the Rev. M. & wie ENT BA. New 
Edition, with material improvements, by J. CAREY, L.L.D, 

TYRONIS THESAURUS, or Latin-Engiih 
Part, separately, 5s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. ; M. Richardson ; P. & J, 
Rivington ; Hamilton & Co. ; W Witieker Co. ; Sherwood & 
Simpkin & Co. 5 amy | . os Smith, beg Co; J. 

ellowes arve 0. ; Capes & Co, ndgson ; Houlsta 
& Co. ; Cc. C.Dolman : EP. ‘Williams. __ Liverpool : Gk ‘& RRobingn 


THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 
March Ist was published, price 2s, 6¢. cloth bds. or 2. sewed, 
r HE COMMANDER OF MALTA. 4 
Romance of Provence. By EUGENE SUE. Translatelly 
Apesert Doisy, Esq. Professor of the French Language inthe 
Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Forming the Secmi 
Volume _ of this Series, The First Volume, containing TALES 
BY THE 0” HARA FAMILY, was published on February ist, 
4 On April 1st will appear 
The Chateau d’lf. From the French of A 
DU MAS. 
Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre. London: W.S. Orr’ & Co, Glaggow: 
Richard Griffin & Co. Dublin: ; John Cumming, 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARIES 
BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


FOR LENT: 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOLY 
WEEK HARMONIZED: with Reflections. &. 6d 

The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of Our Lon 

Harmonized: with Reflections, 3rd edition. Ss, 
FOR EASTER: 

The Gospel Narrative of the Resurrection of Ou 

Lord Harmonized : with Reflections. 8s. 
FOR CHRISTMAS: 

The Gospel Narrative of the Nativity of OurLonl 

Harmonized : with Reflections, &s, 6d, 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME, 

Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels: it 
tended as an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 
2nd edition. &s. 

____ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place 


Just” published, demy 4to. cloth boards, gold lettered, price 1, 
May also be had in Three Parts, price 3s. and 6s. each, 
MANUAL of WRITING and PRINTING 
CHARACTERS, both Ancient and Modern, for the wed 

Architects, Surveyors, Enzineers, Engravers, Printers, 

and Draughtsmen ; also in Schools and Private Families, in whet 

the various ‘Alphabets are completely ANALYZED and familiarly 

explained; numerous examples of curious Ancient Ab 

illustrated with 26 large plates and 33 woodcuts. By B. P. WILMB 
.M -A Author of a* HAN D-B¢ YOK for MAPPING, 

ENGINE ING, ARCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL 


“ Design od to be useful to Architects, Engineers and Surreyo, 
and which will doubtless be so to decorative draughtsmen get 
rally.”—Atheneum. 


“his is a useful work to D ht and E and « 
calculated to extirpate defects in the lettering of our maps r 
Paes. | qnd to lead to more graceful forms in the construction 

— Arlizan, 
“ This is an exceedingly useful work, and must be of inna 
It to rs and Writing- masters, As 8 work 
Art it is quite a gem.”— Academic Circula at 

“Got up with great —_, taste ¢ and talent, and will bes 
valuable Engineer, Bngravé, 
Architect, or Schoolmaster.” * Bell 's Life. 


WILME’S HANDBOOK for MAPPING, 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURAL and MEC HANICA) 
DR. AWING, illustrated with upwards of 60 large plates, 3 ww 


and dese Puirece now This work enables 
INSTRUCT T EMSELVE and everything is Sand 


forth that it is suited alike to the capacity of Ceri: bes 
. price plain. First 4] 
- 6s. coloured 5 Part V. 8. loaned 


h Holborn ; and may be had of the Anta 
Feath eathefavone bull Bedford-row. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE 
HARACTER of 


Nearly ready, price Eighteenpence, 


MACBETH. 
London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and may 





be had of any 
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SSOR ANCES. and oo Oes distinction which 


Whole Life Premiums. 
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80 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every iaformation. stag be had at the Head Office in 


f the Age: 
York, or of ay aN NENG gen 
London frat for the Life De artment, 


EMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE, 2, Moorgate-street, City. 





JNITED KINGDOM as ASSURANCE 
8, WATERLOO- PLACE. PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
the Assured, 
Ae 
'y Chairman. 
arles ( Goaboms , Esq. 
F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
William Railton, = 
Assist.|John Ritchie, E 
F. H. Thomson, 


Division of Profits amon 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, 
ey a De Castro, | Charl 
Samuel Anderson, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
Bdw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
£ Lennox Boyd, Esq. 


Charles f Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq, 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large peld-ap, Capital, and in the 


great success which has attended it s 
134, TT 


its commenc ement in 


nce 
S$ ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 82,000/. 


In ial, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent. per an- 
pum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 


Class from the time they were éffected. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 


December, rg is as follows :— 
Sum Assured ‘Time Assured. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months 
5000 H Years 
5000 4 Years 
5000 2 Years 


The 
and only ove-balf need 
Teorance | is for life. 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 


6 8 
600 0 0 
400 0 0 
200 0 0 


miums, pevertbelon, are on the most moderate scale, 
be paid for the first five years, where the 


Every information will be afforded on ag men to the Resi- 


dent Directors, Edw 


ard Boyd, Esq. and E 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 


Mall, London. 


x Boyd, Esq. 


Nene BRITISHIN SURANCE COMPANY. 


yr orn 2 


Board. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq.. Director H.E.1.C. 
B. and M. Boyd, 


John Webster, M.D., 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 


‘ 


. Vice-Chairman. 
s., Resident Managers. 
F. hysician. 


Pe bey 5 oy by this Company gives to the assured 





owid progress the Company’ 
making, shows that it is du 


e is capable of affording, and the 
s Life Business has made, and is 
y appreciated by the public. 


aun A ar ep 1844, the sum insured by subsisting policies 
,2551.; the annual revenue 90,202. 4s. 7d. ; and the ac- 


comulased premiums 442,393/. 13s. 9d, 


may be effected either with or without participa- 


tion in the surplus. 


Those who pay the participating rate share in the profits to 
the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent., without incurring the 


eeity of mutual assurance, 


At the last investigation. 3lst December, 1844, the Bonus or 
addition made to the Participating Policies was at the rate of 


UL 0s, per cent. on the 


sum insured for each premium paid 


during the septennial period, reckoning Previous bonuses as 
sums insured, and as such entitled to participate. 
Tew for having 
éd. of previously vested additions, was 

eves £5,818 2 6 


example, a Policy of 5000/., 


tanked for o.+.-0« seecccccoccce 
And had a further addition ‘made to it of ....« 


610 18 0 


Aad will, according to the principle above mentioned, —_— 


ranked 


ed at next division of Profits asa Policy for "£6,429 0 6 


of increasing premiums bave been formed on a plan 
frealiar to ¢ ‘0 this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and 
ly increasing during the first five years, after which 
uniform premium is paid during the remainder of life. 


Specimen of the Tab’ 
Premium for Assuring Toot. 
Second! Third 


First 
Year. | Year. 


Year. 


- 


Fourth) Fifth |Pemptader 
Year. Year. | of Life 





® |t 3 sles 2 ee 8 


1110! 113 9! 11510 118 1 


£1 3 ar £2 10 5 
20 6 


8 3 


d iste is not only suitable to those who, from tes prospect 
ao jacteasin, income, or other circumstances, 


ae sum 
Ment of temporary loans. It is preferable 
witmay be bcontioned to the end of life, wit 


Fre Insrance — This Comsesy | rein the au fire, 
Ty mansions, furniture in the sa 
ins a tr same, an 


e usual i moderate Fates. 


pring the first few years, but is a 
mode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
a period policy, 


to 


4 


refer paying 
so decidedly 


hout requiring new 
ealth or incurring a igher rate of premium. 


rivate 
farm 





a New Bankcbuildiogs a 


ry T. 
or of Ry Actuary, 


KING, 


Actuary. 





MEDICAL, eNVALED, and GENERAL LIFE 
oO 
Lonpon: * Bn Mallon 8, Change Alley. 
Du : 22, Nassau Stre 
Subscribed Capital, 500. 000d. 
_Dissased and healthy lives songred at all ages on equitable 
rms. . P. NELSON, Actuary. 
D. Pall Mall. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
DVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTCAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, ane the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 





PROPRIETARY BRANCH 
The lowest rates conelatont with security tothe Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
were anes are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 


“Halt-eredit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
wy of, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 

e holder. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums seqniecd for an Assurance of”100l. for the 
hole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
BRANCH, 
Half Pre- WholePre- | 
. |mium first) mium after'! Age. 
five years. | five years. | 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 





Half Pre- 
mium first 
| seven years. 


Whole Pre- 

mium after 
seven years. 
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PRYER. MORRISON. 
SrARDARD mp he ASSURANCE 


Edinboreb—3, 5 Georges ree 
London—82, Sine, 
Retentnee 1825, and constituted hy Act of Parliame ent 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
this C pemngeng was held within their Office, 3, George-street, 
Edinburgh. on Monday, the 16th day of F ebruary, i in terms of 
the Act ot Parliament by which the Company is constituted. 

AGLE HENDERSON, Esq. Merchant, in the Chair. 

The poe ds as to the progress of the business submitted 
by the Directors on this occasion contained a most gratifying 
account of the continued prosperity of the Institution. 

It was reported :— 
That 698 new "Policies had been issued during the year ending 
15th Nov. 1845. 
at new Assurances had been granted to te extent of 
—=. 12s. 10d. during the year ending 15th Nov. 1845. 
‘hat large transactions had also been tected | in other de- 
partments of the business during the same period. 

That Assurance proposals had been declined during the year 
ending 15th Nov. 1345, to the number of 149, the whole pro- 
posals made to the Company during the year being 847. 

That the claims on the Company by death, which had arisen 
during the year, had been considerably under the calculated 
amount — for by the tables. 

That the Company's extensive Accumulated Fund continues 
to be invested on unexceptionable security, at rates of interest 
considerably exceeding those assumed as the basis of the Com- 
pany's calculations. 

he Chairman congratulated the meeting on these satis- 
factory results, and in doing so drew particular attention to the 
great increase in the business of the Jompany, and to the high 
position which the Institution now occupies, as the chief Life 
Assurance Company established in Scotland on the guarantee 
system. 

‘The Chairman also drew attention to the third division of 

rofits about to be declared, and stated that a Special General 

eeting of the Company would be held early in March, to 
receive the report of the Directors on the investigation of the 
Company's affairs, and to sanction the declaration of a bonus. 

The Board of Management for the ensuing year was declared 
to be as follows, after filling up the vacancies occasioned by 
the retirement of three Directors, according to the rotation 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament :— 
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THE 


Governor, 
His Grace the Dube of of Buceletich and Queensberry. 
uty 
The Right Hon. he Earl of Elwin and Kincardine. 
Ordinary Directors. 
IN BDINBURGH, 
James Robertson, Esq. William Wood, iow 
James Hay, Es | William Keith, Esq. 
3 ir, E Jobn Robert Tod, Esq. 
elville, Esq. | John Stewart Neablening, Esq. 
Hompbrey Graham, Esq. | George Patton, Es: 
John Sligo, Esq Alexander Clapperton, Esq. 
Alex. James Russell, Ses. | ve Pearson, Esq. 


Lo 
Right Honourable Lord Ernest James Gadesden. mag 
Bruce, Villiam Haigh, 
Sir James Eyre wa Phos. W hitaker, Esq. 
Matthew } thy ina. M.P. een Frederick Young, Esq. 


lanager 
William Thomas Thompson. 
By order Cf the Direc 
TER EWA ART, Resident Secretary. 
82, King William. mA... London, Feb. 20, 


RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand. — 
A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed pantithene, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to 50. 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling- desks, and 
despatch boxes. 8S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
to mention. 


st OOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 

TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently ond effectually removed in Youth, and Ladies and ‘Gen 
uemen the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST BxP PANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
or to Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, 0 r full particulars 
on receiving a postage stamp, 














YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E.xkineton & 
Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing some the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn tbe public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 

acrown, and suchonly they warrant. 

3 iene. 2} 
oorgate-stree! 

Estimates, drawings aid prices sent free. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4; PATENT a Es, "and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side or Blackfriars prides, 
WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
Tee above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
- 





NB. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for roby places, &e. ke, 


ATERT At CHES AND CLOCKS. — 

E. J sive stock of soligite from the public an in- 
spection a Bee AM ve stock of WATCHES, which has heen 
greatly increased to et the pat at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each ; padies Gold Watches, ponpess 
each. nt’s ture d three 
separate Patents, promos in 1836, “1840, and 1842, 
Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street; 34, Royal wee tah 


MEICALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH ont SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
bas the importan 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the 
and putpeerdinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brusbes, with the durable anbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all watermediaia. parties’ 
profits and destractive Sloachinn, and securing the luxury of 
peenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 

ishment, 

1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. 
B E D FEAT H S&S B.S. 
Fer . Per lb. 


Mixed ia Gee % n Grey Goose.. 3 0 
Grey Goose. ool Rest Irish White Goose.... 2 6 
Foreign ditto . coco 8 H | Best Dantsic-o-seseceenee 30 
Warranted sweet and free from dus 

A List of every description of Bedding. sonrelaing veiepte 
sizes, and prices, sent free by po post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Menatectusers, 196, Tou 
tenham- court-road, opposite the Chape 


I ORTICULTURAL INPRO VEMENTS. — 
J. READ begs to inform Ladies. Amateurs, and Practical 
Gardeners, that he has taken out a New Patent for at 
ments ip his Garden Engines, Machines, and Syringes 4 
action of the valves is such as to prevent the possibility of the La 
getting out of repair, which J. R. trom thirty-one years wy 
experience. can safely warrant. The above are adapted for 
forcing-houses, conservatories, &c., surpassing anything of the 
kind ever offered the public, inasmuch as they —_ be worked 
with half the labour of - other engines now tn u 
Manufactured only by the Patentee, 35, Regent Circus, Picca- 
dilly, where they may be seen and prove 
None are genuine except stamped with the words 
se Read’ s Patent,” 


E. ABBOTT'S (late Hodgson & Abbott’s) PALE 
ALE.—In addition to numerous testimonials of the su- 

riority of this Beer, read Dr. Copland’ 8 celebrated Work on 

ractical Medicine. volume 3, page 96:—“1 recommend this 

beverage in preference to the various imitations of it which 
have more ‘recently appeared. because | know that it is pure, 
well fermented, and prepared from the best materials. The 
utmost precautions are also taken against adulteration. For 
many years it was the only article of the kind, and it is still the 
most wholesome 

To be had only of E. Abbott, Brewery, Bow, and 98, Grace- 
church-street, and also of Duncan Liddle, 67, Princes-street, 
Lalecsten-<qunes. 

N.B. Bottles labelled, corks branded. 


»OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

an exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a gree 

nent gloss, and a tenJency to curl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 

ness, Premature-Greyness, Relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “incomparable” 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandrif, and for 
Children it is Tae recommended as forming the basis of 
a Beautirut Heavof Hara. Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

ing universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as ** Macassar Oil.” it is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to see that at the words 


MAC. ASSAR OIL 

are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the W rie. 0 nea a 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters.—Price 
3s. 64.—7s.— Family ottios Ym to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s, per 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND .. oom, 20, Hatton- 
garden, ondon, and by Chemists and Perfu 

*e* All other “ MACASSAR OILS” are fraudulent C ‘ounterfeits ! 


NOTHER CURE of 50 YEARS’ ASTHMA, 
by__ Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Jeremiah Cunningham, farmer, Ardingly, near 


Brighten. 
“ Sept. 26, 1845. 

“ Sir,—I feel it a duty to inform you of the astonishing benefit 
which has been afforded to my wife i Locock’s Wafers. She 
has been afflicted with confirmed asthma for fifty years, and 
was recommended last winter to try the wafers; she did, and 
the effect was truly astonishing ; indeed, the first box gave her 
immediaté eee , &e. (Signed) J. CUNNINGHAM. 

= as themist, 18, North-street, Brighton.” 

5 S WA tr apne instant relief, and a cops cure 
of sethnee, , coughs. and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To GERS _— PUBLIC ad eed chop pee = aa, 
able for el en he voice. 
2s. 9d., ap 5.5 

ents: Da Si “47 Co, .».1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, aan 
by all Medicine Venders, 
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THE SOCIETY 





a 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


President, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L. F.RS. &c. 








LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS: Session 92nd, 1846, 
Unpegr the New Rules and Regulations, which have been adopted by the Society during the present Session, for the renovation of the working constitution 


of the Society and the more efficient promotion of its objects, the Council have recommended, and the Society has adopted, the followi 
approved by the Special Committees of the different Sections of the Society, and they are now offered for public competition :— 


In the SECTIONS of AGRICULTURE and 


CHEMISTRY. 
A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


For the Invention of a mixture of materials for a wholesome, nutritious, and palatable Bread, 
to be sold at a low price and as an economical substitute for wheaten bread, biscuit, or 
The materials are py Be wheat, 
-root, parsnips, &c. To be given in on or before the 15th of April, 1846. 
Il, 


In the SECTION of FINE ARTS. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Model of an Earthenware Jug, in one colour, to contain a Quart, with a Cover. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Model of an Earthenware Mug, in one colour, to contain a Pint, without a Cover. 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Design or Model of the Cover of a Bible, 94 inches boy to be executed in relief, in raised 
leather or in wood, either by the new process of burning or by the carving machine. 
A PRIZE OF FIFTEEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL. 
Wecd, und specially prepared Yee priatiag ia exloussly weed toch tbe onfect being te produce. 
ol we : obje uce, 
bi ac ea rate, a good picture, whieh my find its wer into humble dwellings. ” 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For a small Geometrical Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster Carpet and Stamped Drugget. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
Por the cheapest and most beautiful pattern of Mosaic or Tile Flooring, one yard 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE v , 
Fer Dai a at me ga nop ea DF 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, ‘MEDAL, 


Por the Model of Tea Urn of a 
A PRIZE mn TEN G 
Es. Ti--y 
Ill, 


In the SECTION of MECHANICS and 
MECHANICAL ARTS. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Forasimple and good method of applying Steam Power, directly, to propelling Vessels by the 
Screw. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MED. 


AL, 
For an improved Meter, applicable to measuring the quantity or volume of liquids passing 
through pipes under pressure on both sides. 


. barley, beans, peas, oats, rice, 


ng list of Premium, 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For an i pastored Landing Pier, for embarking and landing Passengers, &c. by Steam-boaty a 


A sf omar OF he GUINEAS, a THE yas | beh MepAL. 
wi ey te compact Machine for Raising Lowering Heavy Articles from Carte whik 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For a Horse Shoe, adapted to the several kinds of pavement now in use. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For an Im; Method of Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours from the Gratings ¢ 
Sewers; w shall permit a free passage of the sewerage, and provide against bursting thy 
rains. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
} For effective Ventilation of Ordinary Rooms, without cold currents or complex apparatus. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
| For a method of providing ageiast jerzend accident produced by the Noxious Vapour # 
| ining and mi 


Fusees and Explosions in elling, by means of improved ventilating apparates 
! or otherwise. 


| A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, AND THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 

} For a Mechanical Contrivance for “Coal Whipping,” to supersede the necessity of men nearly 
| naked destroying their health and shortening ir lives by hoisting coals from vessels on the river, 
| 


In the SECTION of MANUFACTURES, 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best application of Glass to the construction of Water-pipes, Tiles, and Drains, 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the i tion and application of a Cheaper kind of Glass than any 





per 


or the n D r a Stamped T' 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For a method of Printing ina Distemper by Blocks, so as to “ keep register” 
produce finer specimens of art in Paper Hangings than by the ordinary methods. 


In the SECTION of COLONIES and TRADE 


THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best ions of Moctinery.08 9 substitute for manual labour, iu the various pre 
mts — and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coffee in our West India Colonie 


THE GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
the i ion or importation of any Material, the produce of our Colonies, as a substitate fer 
Hemp or Flax. 








The object to be attained by these Prizes is generally sufficiently sttom, the encouragement of ingenuity and talent by publicity and distinction, the direction of invention to 


the most useful purposes, and the wider diffusion of taste and 

The Prize for the mixture of ingredients for a wholesome atd/Hutritious bread is the 
Society. It is peculiarly applicable to the present wants of when the coarser 
crops; and it is believed that an article much more nutritious 
than half that of ordinary bread. 


of Arts and improved Manufactures is the object general 


lly of the exertions of the Society. 
of a benevolent individual, who has contributed largely to the Prize Fund of the 
of grain and other food are required to be used for the supply of deficiencies in the usm 


potatoes, and equally palatable, may be obtained by a mixture of wholesome but cheap materials at a price less 


The Prizes in the Fine Arts are intended to promote the diffusidn of & love for the’ symmetrical and the beautiful, by supplying in cheap materials, of elegant forms, objects suited 


to the familiar uses of every-day life. It is 


nired, 
cheap materials, so as to be sold at low ata general use. The Designs rewarded to become the property of the Society. The name of the contributor should be 
sealed envelope, with a motto or device on the outside. The objects of the remaining Prizes require no explanation. 


, of competitors, that the forms chosen be distin 


guished by simplicity in their beauty, and by facility of exooutian® 


NOTICE. 


Cc AlAat are q 
to general purposes, the Society will not consider themselves bound to 
as the performance shall be adjudged to deserve, or of withholding the whole. 

All Communications, Drawings, and Models 
postage and carriage free, on or before the 15th of May, 1846. 





The 


sted to observe, that if the means by which any of the proposed objects are effected should be found to occasion an increase of expenditure or labour unsuited 
the offered reward. They expressly reserve the power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any premium 


however, are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims. 


for competition must be delivered to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society’s Rooms, John Street, Adelphi, 





EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The following Extraordinary Contributions have been 


Council, recently circulated among the Members. 
TO TILE SPECIAL PRIZE FUND. 


W._F. Cook 





The Supplement 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


T. Win ‘ = 6 
List will be published at an early date. ’ 


generously offered to the Council for the promotion of the objects of the Society under the New Rules and Regulations, 
for furthering the increased usefulness of the Society, for extending the lists of Premiums, for assisting to obtain a Charter, and for the other objects named in 


the Address of the 


SANAAAAARVSSS|AA 
AAAGPARARABAAR 
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Printed by J AMES Hormes,< of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in thecounty of Midd 
byJonwn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publis’ 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InkLanpD, J. Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, 
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r, at his office No. 4,' Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of. St. Andrew, in d 
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